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FOREWORD 



By Ernest L. Bayer 



The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching is completing a study of 
the American high school. During our investigation of secondary education we 
visited schools from coast to coast. Time and time again, we were reminded that 
excellence in education means excellence in teaching; that improving schools means 
iir.^roving the working conditions of those who meet with students every day. 

We discovered in our study that teachers are troubled not only about salaries 
but about loss of status, the bureaucratic pressure, a negative public image, and the 
lack of recognition and rewards. To talk about recruiting better students into 
teaching without examining the current circumstances that discourage teachers is 
simply a diversion. The push for excellence in education must focus on those 
conditions that drove good teachers from the classroom in the first place, and this 
has to do with more than salaries. 

In the great debate about public education, teachers are often blamed for 
what ong. And we hear much talk these days about recruiting better 

teacher . i -t to focus on future teachers misses an essential point. Whatever is 
wrong with American public schools cannot be fixed without the help of those 
teachers already in the nation's classrooms. Most of them will be there for years to 
come. And we must view today's teachers as part of the solution, not the problem. 

Improving leaching in America means moving beyond the headlines and 
learning more about what actually goes on in schools today. What are the 
procedures by which teachers are admitted into teaching? What about salaries? 
How does teacher pay compare to that of other public employees and to corporate 
professions? Only when we discover wher the profession of teaching is today can 
we design, with confidence, strategy for reform. 

x i i i 
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In this special report entitled, The C ondition of Teaching , IZmily Feistritzer 
has pulled together important information about teachers and about conditions that 
affect the schools. The facts presented in this report make clear that the teaching 
profession is in crisis. Poor students are going into teaching, teacher pay has 
actually declined in relation to other professionals and public employees. 
Credentialing is a mess and teachers do not receive adequate recognition and 
reward. The evidence supports the conclusion of Dan Lortie of the University of 
Chicago who wrote: "Real regard for those who taught has never matched professed 
regard." 

Data in this report also vividly reveal that conditions of teaching vary 
greatly from one state to another. Salary schedules, for example, range from a 
high of over $34,000 in Alaska to a low of $14,500 in Mississippi. Clearly, while the 
problem of teaching can be talked about nationwide, the steps taken to strengthen 
the profession will vary significantly from place to place. 

This special report also highlights the point that education and teaching 
cannot be viewed in isolation. Dr. Feistritzer places the school in the larger social 
context. The data highlight the fact that America is aging; that the school 
population is declining. Once again, however, the demographic pattern varies 
greatly from region to region and from state to state. Nevada, for example, grew 
61 percent from 1972 to 1982, while New York, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania 
actually lost population during this same period 

It is also significant that the racial and ethnic composition of the nation is 
changing. The white population increased by only 6 percent from 1970 to 1980 and 
dropped as a percentage of the total population. Blacks, the second largest racial 
group in the country, now represents about 12 percent of the total population. The 
fastest growing minority in the United States includes persons of Spanish origin, 
increasing in numbers from 9 million to over 14 million in just ten years. 

Of special concern is the fact that black and Hispanic young people are 
precisely those with whom our schools have been least successful. Opportunity 
remains unequal and the failure to educate every young American to his or her full 
potential threatens the nation's social and economic health. 

x i v 
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With fewer school age children, the commitment to white American families 
to public education may well decline. And while minority parents have a growing 
stake in education, historically they have had limited power to help the nation's 
schools. And yet, it is in the public schools where the education battle will be won 
or lost. Enrollment in non-public schools has been going down, not up. Today about 
11 percent of America's school age children attend private elementary and 
secondary schools. In 1965, that figure stood at 13 percent. This means that the 
public schools are becoming more, not less, important. 

This fact book is filled with statistics about schools and teachers. We 
present these data to help clarify the issues and improve the debate about the the 
future of education in the nation. But columns of numbers and statistical averages 
should not conceal the fact that behind the numbers there are people— teachers and 
students who must be supported in their worh. 

ERNEST L. BOYER 
President 

The Carnegie Foundation 

for the Advancement of Teaching 
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INTRODUCTION 



Aggregated national statistical averages mean little when it comes to education in 
the United States of America, State and local jurisdictions, not the federal 
government, control education in this country. The costs of education, the sources 
of revenue, the achievement scores of students, the scale of salaries for teachers, 
plus a host of other variables differ widely from state to state. We cannot 
understand the condition of teaching in this country, therefore, without knowing 
what is happening in 51 separate political entities—the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

The purpose of this report is to provide a state-by-state analysis of the 
condition of teaching in the United States. It analyzes changes over the past 
decade, for the country as a whole and for each state, in the following areas: 
o General population shifts 

o Elementary and secondary school enrollments, public and private 

o Numbers of public elementary and secondary school teachers 

o Public elementary and secondary school finance and its relationship to 

overall economic conditions — personal and per capita income, and sources 

of revenue — in each state 
o Salaries of public elementary and secondary school teachers, as a 

percentage of total school expenditures and of total personal income, 

compared with salaries of other professionals and nonprofessional workers 
o Certification requirements of the teaching profession 

o Who is going into the teaching profession in this country and what that 
portends for the teaching force in the nation's public elementary and 
secondary schools in future years. 
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CHAPTER I 



Population and Enrollment Trends 



Two-thirds of the students enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools in 
the United States reside in not quite one-third (fourteen) of the states, and more 
than half of public elementary and secondary school teachers teach in those states 
(Table 1). 

Internal migration from state to state, immigration from outside the nation's 
borders into the United States, and a declining birth rate at home from the late 
1950s to the late 1970s— all three factors dramatically altered the makeup of the 
nations classrooms over the past ten years. From 1972 to 1982, public elementary 
and secondary school enrollment dropped a total of 14.0 percent— from 45,960,736 
to 39,505,691* But, while school enrollments fell, the U.S. population total rose by 
10.6 percent, from 209,284,000 in 1972 to an estimated 231,534,000 in 1982. 
Persons between the ages of 5 and 17, who represented 24.7 percent of the total 
population in 1972, declined in numbers to 19.7 percent in 1982 (Table 2). 1 

Pojml^aj^n Tj^n ds in the United States 

Several states in the Western and Southern regions of the United States experienced 
a population explosion from 1972 to 1982 (Table 2). Nevada outdistanced all other 
states with an increase of 61.1 percent, followed by Wyoming, 44.7 percent; 
Arizona, 42.4 percent* Florida, 38.5 percent; Utah, 36.9 percent; Alaska, 34.4 
percent; Texas, 29.9 percent; Colorado, 26.6 percent; Idaho, 26.5 percent; and New 
Mexico, 26.1 percent (Table 3). 2 

These same states, with the exception of Idaho, also showed the most rapid 
growth in total population over just the past three years. From 1979 to 1982, 
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t &rtj! 1. Public elementary and secondary school enrollment, nmtoer of teachers, 
average teacher salary and per -pupil expenditure, by state: 1982-83 
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Total population and percentage of population of school age, by state: 1972 and 1982 
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4,245 

438 
994 



I 9S2 
Percentage of 
lot. a I 
Vnpulat ion 
of School Age 



19.7 



18.8 
20.5 
18.4 
20.1 
18. 0 
20.2 



19.4 
14.4 
19.6 
19.2 
18.7 
18.8 



19.8 
20.8 
21.2 
20.1 
17.0 



19.3 
18.4 
19.5 
19. 3 
19.3 
19. 1 
19.8 



21.4 
21.3 
17.6 
21.7 
21.3 
21.9 
22.9 
20.3 
21.6 
20.4 
19.5 
21.0 



20.7 
21.9 
19.6 
21.0 



19.2 
22.5 
19.7 
24.1 
21.9 



18.5 
19.0 
19.6 
19.5 

19.4 
19.4 



I'd" sntage 
Qwige in 

total 
Popu I at ion 
from I 

to ms'j: 



9. c 



0. ) 
21.6 
-1.8 
11-4 



4.9 

-15.2 
4.5 
1.4 
-3.8 
-0.3 



1.7 
3.3 
0.9 
0.4 
5.9 



1.5 

6.7 

4.2 

4.2 . 

4.5 

6.2 

2.1 



11.4 
13.5 
38. 5 
17.3 

9.9 
15.9 
10.6 
13.7 
17.8 
13.8 
13.7 

8.4 



42.4 
26.1 
19.6 
29.9 



26.6 
26.5 
11.4 
j6.9 
44.7 



20.1 
61. 1 
20.7 
36.9 

34.4 

20.0 



Change in 
Percentage of 
Poonlat ion of 
School Age 

frtjnx jgyj 



-5.0 



-6.1 
-4.0 
-8.2 
-3.8 
-4.6 
-4.9 



-6.2 
-7. L 
-5.8 
-5.1 
-4.9 
-5.3 



-5.4 
-5.0 
-5.6 
-5.3 
-9.3 



-6.2 
-6.5 
-5.2 
-5.2 
-5.7 
-8.0 
-7.1 



-4.5 
-2.9 
-3.5 
-3.3 
-3.6 
-5.3 

1.1 
-4.3 
-4.4 
-3.7 

4.9 
- * . J. 



-3.1 
-6.3 
-3.7 
-4.1 



-4.9 
-2.9 
-6.7 
-2.9 
-4.0 



-5.4 
-4.4 
-3.9 
-2.9 

-7.3 
-4.9 



SOURCE: 



Selected data from the U.S. Department of Ccnmerce, Bureau of the Census~~ ~statistical Abstract of th e United 

S tates: 1 982-83 , 103rd (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1983), p. 12, U.S. Department of 

Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Cornier ce News , Report BEA #83-21, (Washington: U.S. Department of 
Ccmnerce, May 1983), Table 4; confutations fron selected data in Tlie National Education Association, Estimates 
of School Statistics: 1982-83 , (Washington: National Education Association, January 1983), p. 30; and The 
National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics: 1973-74 , (Washington: National Education 
Association, 1974), p. 25. 
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Nevada's population grew by 15.2 percent, and that of Wyoming by 11.1 percent, 
Florida and Texas by 10.0 percent each, Utah by 9.7 percent, Arizona and Alaska by 

8.4 percent each, Colorado by 6.9 percent, California by 6.3 percent, and New 
Mexico by 6.1 percent. 

Only three states and the District of Columbia lost population in the last 
decade: The District of Columbia's population decreased by 15.3 percent, New 
York's by 3.8 percent, Rhode Island's by 1.8 percent, and Pennsylvania's by 0.3 
percent. The District of Columbia also showed the sharpest decline in population 
(3.8 percent) from 1979 to 1982. Michigan lost a greater proportion of its residents, 

1.5 percent, than any other state over the same three years. Two other industrial 
states, Pennsylvania and Ohio, each registered a slight decline of 0.1 percent in 
total population from 1979 to 1982. 3 

Regionally, population shifts are dramatic. Two decades ago, 30.7 percent 
of the total population lived in the South, 15.6 percent in the West, 28.8 percent in 
the North Central States, and 24.9 percent in the Northeast. By 1981, the 
proportion living in the South had increased to 33.6 percent, and the proportion in 
the West rose to 19.3 percent. The proportion of the population living in the North 
Central region had dropped to 26.7 cent; the proportion living in the Northeast 
dropped to 21.5 percent. 

Clearly, the population of the United States is shifting from the large 
industrial states in the Northeast and North Central regions to the "Sun Belt" areas 
of the South and Far West. The reason usually given is that people perceive better 
economic opportunities there. But other factors are strong, including: 1) declining 
birth rates over the past fifteen years creating a larger population of "older" people 
who are migrating to warmer climates; and 2) immigration into the United States, 
especially from Mexico, Cuba, and Central America, by people who stay where they 
land — in the South and West. 

Six of the ten states that grew the most in the past decade also showed the 
greatest increase of people 65 years of age and older (Table 3). Nevada's over-65 
population went up 112.5 percent. Florida's increased by 70.4 percent; Alaska's, by 
64.7 percent; New Mexico's, by 62.9 percent; Arizona's, by 60.7 percent; and Utah's, 
by 40.0 percent. Overall, the percentage of residents living in all 50 states who 
were 65 and older in 1980 varied from 17.3 percent in Florida to 2.9 percent in 
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TAB!*: 3. States rankec t*y percentage change in total resident population and 
their percentage increase in population 65 years of age and older: 
1970 to 1980 



1 centaije Oumrie in 
u i ,s ident Populat i on 
fran IJ70 to 19H0 



Percentage Oiange in 
Ponu lati on 65 Yea rs o f 
Age nnd Older (rank in 
parenthesis) 1970 to 1980 



l . 


\e\xulu 


63 


.43 


112.15 


(1) 


2 . 


Ar i zona 


53 


.12 


90.67 


(2) 


3. 


Florida 


43 


.43 


70.35 


(4) 


4 . 


Wyoming 


41 


.81 


24.06 


(28) 


r * . 


':Lah 


37 


.96 


40.03 


(10) 


6 . 


Idaho 


32 


.39 


37.76 


(13) 




Alaska 


32 


.17 


64.71 


(5) 


8. 


Colorado 


30 


.72 


31.79 


(22) 


9. 


Sew \U-xi co 


27 


.82 


62.94 


(6) 


10 . 


Texas 


27 


.05 


38.21 


(11) 


11. 


Oregon 


25 


.84 


33.61 


(19) 


1 2 . 


} lawn i i 


25 


. 32 


73 . 25 


(3) 


13. 


New llanpshi re 


24 


.74 


32.01 


(20) 


14. 


Washington 


21 


.01 


33.98 


(18) 


15. 


South Giro / ina 


20 


.39 


50.41 


(7) 


16. 


Georgia 


19 


.10 


40.82 


(9) 


17. 


Arkansas 


18 


.85 


31.23 


(24) 


18 . 


Ca I i fornia 


18.84 


34.08 


(17) 


19 . 


(Jklaham 


18 


.22 


25.35 


(27) 


20 . 


Tennessee 


16 


.93 


31.77 


(15) 


21. 


North Caro I ina 


15 


.55 


45.48 


(8) 


22 . 


Louisiana 


15 


.43 


31.58 


(23) 


23. 


Vi rginia 


14.95 


38.05 


(12) 


24. 


Vennont 


14.93 


23.76 


(29) 


25. 


Miss iss ippi 


13. 


.70 


30.34 


(25) 


26. 


Kentucky 


13 


.67 


21.62 


(37) 


27. 


Montana 


13. 


.36 


22.55 


(32) 


28. 


Maine 


13, 


.14 


22.54 


(34) 


29. 


A I a batm 


12.95 


34.95 


(14) 


30. 


ltt?.st Virginia 


11. 


.79 


22.61 


(31) 




Uni ted States 


11. 


.41 


27.30 




31 . 


De lawn re 


8. 


,62 


34.74 


U6j 


32. 


Ma ryland 


7. 


,45 


31.86 


(21) 


33. 


Minnesota 


7. 


,12 


17.30 


(40) 


34. 


W'i scons in 


6. 


50 


16.12 


(42) 


35. 


Nebraska 


5. 


,72 


11.73 


(48) 


36. 


I nd i a na 


5.66 


22.55 


(32) 


37. 


North Dakota 


5. 


61 


21.89 


(36) 


38. 


Mi ssouri 


5. 


,12 


15.56 


(43) 


29. 


Kansas 


5. 


08 


15.10 


(45) 


40. 


Michigan 


4. 


24 


21.16 


(38) 


41. 


South Dakota 


3.63 


13.77 


(47) 


42. 


low 


3. 


,13 


10.71 


(49) 


43. 


1 1 lino is 


2. 


75 


15.19 


(44) 


44. 


New Jersey 


2.69 


23.34 


(30) 


45. 


Connecticut 


2.49 


26.25 


(26) 


46. 


Ohio 


1.32 


17.18 


(41) 


47. 


Massachuset ts 


0.84 


14.23 


(46) 


48. 


Pennsylvania 


0. 


56 


20.37 


(39) 


49. 


Rhode Island 


-o. 


30 


22.04 


(35) 


50. 


New York 


-3. 


75 


10.18 


(50) 


51. 


District of Columbia 


-15.77 


4.51 


(51) 



SOURCE: National Education Association, Rankings of the States 1982 , 

(Washington: National Education Association, 1982), pp. 7, 9. 
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Alaska. The proportion of a state's population over 65 is significant in the context 
of generating revenue for schools and in determining overall expenditures within a 
state. 

There was little variation among the states in their proportion of school- 
aged population. In 1982, persons aged 5 to 17 ranged from 24.1 percent of Utah's 
total population to 17.0 percent in Wisconsin and 14.4 percent in the District of 
Columbia. The national average for school-aged persons in the states was 24.7 
percent in 1972. That dropped to an estimated 19.7 percent in 1982. 

^^ula_tj^i_hy_Se2^ 

The U.S. population as a whole and state by state in all age groups except the 
elderly remains virtually evenly divided at about 50 percent male and 50 percent 
female. For persons aged 65 and older, the percentage of women is greater. 

Ra£ial_ and Ethnic Composition of the PoiJUjati on 
in the United JStates^ 

One of the most significant demographic changes centers on the nation's racial and 
ethnic composition. The percentage of black Americans increased from 11.1 per- 
cent in 1970 to 11.7 percent in 1980; of American Indians from 0.4 percent to 0.6 
percent, of Asian and Pacific Islanders from 0.8 percent to 1.5 percent, and of 
persons of Spanish origin from 4.5 percent to 6.4 percent. From 1970 to 1980, the 
black population increased by 17.3 percent. There were also increases in the 

population of American Indians, by 71 percent; Chinese, 85.3 percent; Filipinos, 

4 

125.8 percent; Japanese, 18.5 percent; and Korean, 412.8 percent. 

The white population in the United States increased by only 6 percent from 

1970 to 1980. Still the overwhelming majority, it nevertheless dropped, as a 

5 

percentage of total population, from 87.4 percent in 1970 to 83.2 percent in 1930. 

Blacks, the second largest racial group in this country, represented about 12 
percent of the total population in 1980. Fifty-three percent of all blacks, about the 
:_me proportion as a decade ago, live in the South. In 1980, the District of 
Columbia had the greatest proportion cf blacks, 70.3 percent; followed by 
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Mississippi, 35.2 percent; South Carolina, 30.4 percent; Louisiana, 29.4 percent; 
Georgia, 26.8 percer' and Alabama. 25.6 percent. 

Although the West recorded the smallest proportion of blacks of any region 
in both 1970 and 1980, it was the only region that experienced an increase in the 
percentage of black residents—from 7.5 percent in 1970 to 8.5 percent in 1980. The 
Northeast had a slight decline in its black population, from 19.0 percent in 1970 to 
1 8,0 percent in 1980. Trie proportion of blacks in the North Central region 
remained about the same, 20.6 percent.^ 

The fastest growir.g minority group of significant size in the United States 

includes persons cf Spanish origin. Their numbers increased by 61.0 percent — 

9,294,500 in 1970 io 14,609,000 in 1980. In both 1970 and 1980, more than 60 

percent ot the nation's Hispanics lived in California, Texas, and New York. 

California ranks first in the num ber of Hispanics — 4.5 million (19.2 percent of the 

state's total population); followed by Texas, with 3.0 million (21.0 percent); and 

New York, 1.7 million (9-5 percent). Other states with large Hispanic populations 

include New Mexico, 37.0 percent; Arizona, 16.0 percent; and Colorado, 12.0 
7 

percent. 

The 1980 Census estime te of the composition of the U.S. population by race 
and persons of Spanish origin is presented in Tables 4 and 5. 

Public Elementary and Secondary Sc hoo l Enrollment 

Even though the overall population of the United States grew by 10.6 percent, 
enrollments in the nation's pubi c elementary and secondary schools dropped 14.0 
percent— from 46,960,736 in 1972-73 to an er-tiraated 39,505,691 in 1982-83. 8 

The sharpest enrollment decline took place in public secondary schools, 17.9 
percent from 1972-73 to 1982-83. Public elementary schools lost 11.1 percent of 
their pupils nationwide during the period (Tables 6, 7, and 8). 

The largest enrollment drops for the decade occurred in the Mid-Atlantic 
and North Central regions. Fifteen states and the District of Columbia experienced 
declines of 20 percent or more: Delaware, 31.0 percent; Rhode Island, 27.5 
percent; Connecticut, 25.0 percent; Pennsylvania, 24.6 percent; Maryland, 24.1 
percent; South Dakota, 2?. 8 percent; Ohio, 23.4 percent; Iowa, 23. 'L nercent; 
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TTSHti? 4. Percentage distribution of population ,y racial and ethnic group, by state: 1980 



I'u t a I 

I'OiY.il <i t i if) 



\\hi f • 



•V?*l* r i c.'nr! 
'ruMclM, 
K.s kirrw, 



Otlier 



I'm ted Stat- 



,>26,-.04,H25 



8 3.2 



11.7 



0.6 



3.0 



Vw Km/ J tir ui 
Cofuu'f f i cu r 
Vti u\e 

Mnssaehuse 1 1 s 
New llajpsh i re 
iV\ode Is lain t 
Venmnt 



5, 107,576 
1 ,124,660 
5,737,037 
920,610 
947,154 
511,456 



'iiJ 
90 
93 
98 
94 
99 



7.U 
0.3 
3.9 
0.4 
2.9 
0.2 



0.1 
0.4 
0.1 
0.1 

0-3 
0.2 



0.6 
0.3 
0.9 
0.3 
0 . 6 
0.3 



2.2 
.4 

1.7 
.2 

1.5 
.2 



Mid At I ant ie 

iXlaware 59 5, 22 r - 
District of Colititoiu 637,651 

\kiryland 4,216,446 

W Jersey 7, 364, 158 

Sew York 17,557,288 

Perms W van ia It 366 , 728 



92. i 
26.9 
74.9 
33.2 
79.5 
89.8 



16.1 
7). l 
22 . 7 
12.6 
13.7 



0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2 
0.1 



0. / 
1.0 
1.5 
! .4 

1. a 

0.5 



.9 
1.6 

.7 
2.7 
4.8 



Great Lakes 
/ill no i s 
Ind iana 
Mich igan 
(Jh io 

W'i scons in 



11,410,461 
5,490,179 
9,258,344 

10, ^97, 419 
4,705,335 



80.8 
91.2 
85.0 
88.9 
94.4 



14.7 
7.6 

12.9 
10.0 
3.9 



0.1 
0.1 

o.J 

0.1 
0.6 



1.4 
0.4 
0.6 
0.4 
0.4 



3.0 



1.0 
.6 



Plains 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Mi s sour i 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 



2,913,387 
2,363,208 
4,077,148 
4,917,444 
1,570,006 
652,695 
690,178 



97.4 
91.7 
96.6 
88.4 
94.9 
95.8 
92.6 



1.4 
5.3 
1.3 
10.5 
3.1 
0 4 
0.3 



0.2 
0.7 
0.9 
0.3 
0.6 
3.1 
6.5 



0.4 
0.6 
0.7 
0.5 
0.J 
0. \ 
0.3 



.5 
1.6 
.6 
.4 
.9 
.4 
.3 



Southeast 
Aiabam 
Arkansas 
Flor ida 
Georg ia 
Kentucky 
Louis iana 
Miss iss ippi 
North Carolina 
South Carol ina 
Tennessee 
Vi rgir\ ia 
West Virginia 



3,890,061 
2,265,513 
9,739,992 
5,464,265 
3,661,433 
4,203,972 
2,520,638 
5,874,429 
3,119,208 
4,590,750 
5,346,279 
1,949,644 



73.8 
82.7 
84.0 
72.3 
92.3 
69.2 
64.1 
75.8 
68.8 
83.5 
79.1 
96.2 



25.6 
16.3 
13.8 
26.8 

7.1 
29.4 
35.2 
22.4 
30.4 
15.8 
18.9 

3.3 



0.2 
0.4 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
0 



0.2 
0.3 
0.6 
0.4 
0.3 
0.6 
0.3 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
1.2 
0.3 



.2 
.3 
L.5 
.3 
.2 
.5 
.2 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.6 
.2 



Southwest 
Arizona 
New Mex i co 
(Jklatiam 
Texa s 



2,717,866 
1,299,968 
3,025,266 
.14,228,363 



82.4 
75.1 
85.9 
78.7 



2.8 
1.8 
6.8 
12.0 



5.6 
8.1 
5.6 
0.3 



0.8 
0.5 
0.6 
0.8 



8.4 

14.5 
1.2 
8.2 



Rocky .Mountain 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montar\a 
Utah 
WVa ni ng 

Far West 
Cal ifornia 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 

Alaska 
Hawa t i 



2,888,834 
943,935 
786,690 

1,461,037 
470,816 



23,668,562 
799,184 
2,632,663 
4,130,163 

400,481 
965,000 



89.0 
95.5 
94.1 
94.6 
95.1 



76.2 
37.5 
94.6 

91.5 

77.0 
33.0 



3.5 
0.3 
0.2 
0.6 
0.7 



7.7 
6.4 
1.4 
2.6 

3.4 

1.8 



0.6 
1.1 
4.7 
1.3 
1.5 



0.9 
1.7 
1.0 
1.5 

16.0 
0.3 



1.0 
0.6 
0.3 
1.0 
0.4 



5.3 
1.8 
1.3 
2.5 

2.0 
60.5 



5.8 
2.4 
.6 
2.4 
2.3 



10.0 
2.7 
J. 6 
2.0 



1.6 
4.4 



SOURCE: Selected data from the U.S. Department of Cornier ce, Bureau of the Census, "Race of the Population by 
States: 1980, " 1980 Census of Population , (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, July 1981) , 
PC80-S1-3, pp. 6, 8, 9. 
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5. Percentage distribution of Hispanic 
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98.2 


.4 


- 




.2 


99.4 


.3 


- 


_ 


. 2 


99.4 


.5 


.1 




.3 


99.1 


.5 


_ 


_ 


.2 


99.2 


.8 


1.0 


4.8 


2.2 


91.2 


.5 


.1 


.1 


.4 


98.9 


.4 


.1 




.3 


99.3 


.7 


. 1 


.2 


1 .4 


97.6 


.5 


- 




.3 


99. C 


.6 


.1 




. 3 


99.0 


.5 


.1 


.1 


.3 


98.9 


.4 


.1 




. 3 


99. 3 


.5 


.2 


.1 


.8 


98.5 


.3 






. 3 


99.3 


L4.6 


. i 


_ 


1.4 


83.8 


L7.9 


.1 


- 


18.5 


63.4 


1.3 


.1 




.5 


98.1 


L9.3 


. 2 


.1 


1.4 


79.0 


7.2 


.1 


.1 


4.4 


88.2 


3.0 


- 




.8 


96.1 


.8 


_ 


_ 


.4 


98.7 


2.6 


.1 


- 


1.4 


95.9 


3.4 


.1 




1.7 


94.8 


L5.4 


.4 


.3 


3.2 


80.8 


4.1 


.2 


.5 


2.0 


93.3 


1.7 


.1 




.7 


97.5 


2.0 


.1 




.8 


97.1 


1.1 


.2 




.9 


97.6 


.9 


2.0 




4.4 


92.6 



SOJRCE: U.S. Department of Conmerce, Bureau of the Census, "Persons of Spanish Origin by State: 1980," 

1980 Census of Population , (Washington, U.S. Government PrinKng Office, August 1982), PC80-S1-7, 
pp. 6, 7. 
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TAB11-: 6- Enrollment;;; Ln public elementary and seoondary sdiools and 
percentage change, by state: 1972-73 and 1982-83 



Stat i' 


Pub I ic I: 
Secondary 


i l Trieri t a ry 
En i oi i/>* j n t 


Percentage i 
/'rvjrn 1 


.... - - — 

:>ii S'ates iinif D.C 


43, 96 0,736 


}9, 50 3 ,691 


-14.0 


Mat n,u 


78 J, 383 


724,037 


-7.6 


\in ska 


84,683 


86,683 


2.4 


■\r i Z'iiui 


322,748 


546,000 


4.4 


\ rka n>a * 


437 / 768 


.1 *7 DPI 


-4 . 3 


Cm i foniia 


4,300,978 


3,958,775 


-12.0 


C 'o ( <jni(i'J 


374,248 


44 ,800 


-5.1 


t 'on/uv f i c*u f 


^■7 3,529 


■ 05,400 


-25.0 


Oe 1 du<! rv 


134,317 


92,645 


-31-0 


l)i st r ict ot C>i>tid)iii 


I 39 , 9 18 


87 581 


-37 . 4 


Etor ida 


1,642,043 


1 ,476 ,000 


-10.4 


tk'ora i a 


1 ,084,402 


1,045,900 


-3.6 


I lawn i i 


1 "78 ,000 


161,874 


-9-0 


Idaho 


184,663 


205,020 


11.0 


! 1 / it i o i s 


2 , 334 ,562 


1 R7 ^ 1 QQ 

1. f O / J t 




//ill Id/ hi 


1,220,569 


1,005,159 


-1.7.6 




646,408 


496,300 


-23 • 2 


Kn/i.sii.s 


491,232 


405,310 


-1.7.4 


Ken f ncfcy 


714,632 


652,000 


-8.3 


//)u i ,s ianu 


845 ,840 


774 ,000 


O.J 


Vki trie 


247,448 


211 ,986 


-14-3 


VfcirWnnd 


920,896 


699,136 


-24.1 


Via corn onus <' ( ' s 


1,202,000 


925,160 


-23.0 


Mi chigatx 


2,193,270 


1,761,906 


-19.7 


Minnesota 


909 ,814 




~2 1 • 0 


Mi ss i ss i ppi 


526,344 


461,000 


-12.4 


All .S soar i 


1,030,008 


806,400 


-21.7 


Montana 


172,056 


151,988 


-11.7 


Nebraska 


329,192 


264,478 


-19-6 


Sevada 


131 ,673 


i i nnn 
1 j1 , uuu 


14 • / 


New //arrpiS/i i re 


168,094 


161,298 


-4.0 


New Jersey 


1,497,867 


1,157,000 


-22-8 


Sew Mexico 


280,472 


269,111 


-4.1 


Sew York 


3,494,805 


2,693,100 


-22-9 


Sor t h Cn ro I i na 


1 ,158 ,549 


i i n /l i on 
L , 1U4 , *-U 


4 • / 


Sorth Dakota 


141,535 


J 16,569 


-17.6 


(Mi i o 


2,415,348 


1,850,800 


-23-4 


(Jkiahmri 


607,083 


580,832 


-4.3 


( iregon 


477,587 


447,449 


-6.3 


Pennsylvania 


2 , 361 ,285 


1 , /b 1 , uuu 


^.4 • O 


Rhode Island 


189,693 


137,538 


-27.5 


South CaroL ina 


623,778 


604,600 


-3.1 


South Dakota 


162, 3S8 


123,625 


-23.8 


Tentwssee 


883,383 


827 ,857 


-6.3 


Texas 


2,833,00° 


2,982,000 


5.3 


Ltnh 


305,9116 


369 , 338 


20 .7 


Venmnt 


106,517 


91,597 


-14.0 


Vi rginia 


1,069,345 


975,717 


-8.8 


Washington 


790,502 


738,571 


-6.6 


West Virginia 


409,952 


375,126 


-8.5 


Wisconsin 


995,223 


784 ,800 


-21-1 


Wyoming 


85,391 


101,523 


18.9 



SOURCE: Confuted from selected data in the National Education Association, 
Estimates of School Statistics: 1973-74. , (Washington: National 
Education Association, 1974), p- 25; and Es tima tes of School 
Statistics: 1982-83 , (Washington: National Education Association, 
January 1983) , p. 30. 
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TABl£ 7. Enrollment in public elementary schools and percentage change, 
state: 1972-73 to 1982-83 



Percen f aije 





Pun I ic Kletivntary 


P'llil ic h'.liiivntary 


Gxanae /*, 





School Enrol Invnt 


Sc}\t).)l !it\rot invnt 


/ 1)7 'J- 73 


19TJ-73 




\ ys'j-s: 


I . - f I I I t I J .Mill I .i 


4io,csi i , u vj 


23 , 786 , 241 


-11 . L 




407,737 


386,828 


-5.1 




51,373 


48,669 


-5.3 




373 , 776 


382 ,000 


2.2 


.A rK'ti/ is (I s 


239, 918 


235,773 


-1 .7 


( 1 j f f j r f i i 1 1 

vai l L/wifllli 


2 7 745 , 737 


2,712 r 572 


-1.2 


Coiorac/o 


311,530 


310,000 


-0.5 


Cwrvu»e t i cut 


478,528 


337,300 


-29.5 


1 \l> 1 I1UI1 Pi) 


71 , 950 


4"/ ,75? 


-33 .6 




83,869 


48,772 


-41.8 


b' lor i (id 


Hew , jyb 


794 , 530 


-10 2 


(KVjrc; id 


686,601 


649,800 


-5.3 


//quo i i 


96,700 


86,925 


-10. I 


/ (ia/ 1 (j 


91, 847 


1 L8,243 


28 .7 


I L I i no i s 


1,471, 576 


1, 288 ,218 


-12.5 


I tui l m\u 


657 ,764 


530,563 


-19. 3 




357,597 


263,300 


-26.4 


Kansas 


277,481 


245,500 


-11.5 


Ktvi f ucKry 


■150,230 


432,667 


-3.9 


Loii i s t ana 


510, 888 


550,000 


7.6 


\lu i fa'. 


177 ,393 


146,848 


-17.2 


Maryland 


507,97? 


342,576 


-32.6 


Mas sachuset ts 


675,00C 


613,374 


-9.0 


Mi cl\ i t/an 


1 ,168 ,731 


917, 337 


-21.5 


Mi nneso t a 


469 , 994 


358 , 302 


-23.8 


Mi ss i ss t pp i 


302,220 


253,600 


-16.1 


Mi ssouri 


737,834 


554,792 


-24.8 


Mnn tana 


116,980 


107,017 


-8.5 


Nebraska 


180 ,058 


149,811 


-16.8 


Ne vacia 


72, 756 


81,640 


12.2 


N'pw //anp.s/n re 


96,819 


93,539 


-3.4 


\'?w Jersey 


972,483 


728,910 


-25.0 


Sew Mexico 


144,391 


149,900 


3.8 


New York 


1,878,260 


1,308,600 


-30.3 


North Carol i no 


799 ,709 


770,863 


-3.6 


/Norm A-dKoia 


94 ,319 


80,647 


-14.5 


CJh i o 


1,469,582 


1,117,300 


-24.0 


Oklahatra 


333,144 


332,832 


-0.1 


Or 6 yon 


278 ,863 


275,329 


-1.3 


Pentxsyl van i a 


1,224 ,959 


880,100 


-28.2 


Rhode I s I and 


116,937 


69,201 


-40.8 


Sontn ^arol ma 


386 ,532 


421, 100 


8.9 




110 , 361 


85,718 


-22. 3 


Tennessee 


543,500 


590,423 


8.6 


Texas 


1,545,777 


1,906,050 


23.3 


Utah 


163,724 


221,521 


35.3 


Ve nmn t 


65,515 


48,261 


-26.3 


Virginia 


665,310 


600,386 


-9.8 


\\bsh ington 


412,792 


381,414 


-7.6 


West Virginia 


229,425 


224,769 


-2.0 


Wi scons i n 


574,918 


445,000 


-22.6 


Wyani ng 


45,250 


59,120 


30.6 



SOURCE: Computed from selected data in The National Education Association, 
Estimates of School Statistics: 1973-74 , (Washington: National 
Education Association, 1974) , p. 25; and Estimates of School 
Statistics: 1982-83 , (Washington: National Education Association, 
January 1983) , p. 30. 
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TABLE 8. Biro! Iment In public secondary schools and percentage change, by 
state: 1972-73 to 1982-83 



Percentage 



liii f i'd Sf (i t *'s 

.Maska 
.\r i zona 
.\r Kansas 
Cii I t /'orn i a 

(Jo / orn do 
Con/u'c f i cut 
/V I awnre 

Di: trirf o/' Cbli/rbm 
F lor i da 

Lieo rg i a 

I /(IWG i i 

/du/io 
/ / / inois 
Indiana 

/own 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Lou i S i ana 
Ab ine 

Maryland 
Massachuset ts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mi ss i ssippi 

Mi ssour i 
Mon t ana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New //drpsh i re 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
Nt-w Vork 
North Carol ina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 
Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsyl vania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Soutfx IXikota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Vtosh ington 
Wtest Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



hi ic Secondary 


Wihl i c Secondary 


Oiange f i 


mo I ro / Invn t 


Scfioo I Enrol lmL*nt 


i " "J- 7'i 




1982-83 




19,14';, 7 


15, 714,450 


-17.9 


37S lb 


337,209 


-10.2 


1 • ;12 


38, 014 


14. 1 


112 


164,000 


10.1 


217,850 


201,248 


-7.6 


1,755,241 


1 ,246,203 


-29.0 


262,718 


234,800 


-10.6 


195,001 


168,100 


-13. 8 


62,367 


44,894 


-28.0 


56,049 


38,809 


-30.8 


763,647 


681,470 


-10.8 


397,801 


396,100 


-0.4 


81, 300 


74 , 949 


-7. 8 


92,8:6 


86,777 


-6.5 


882,986 


586,981 


-33.5 


562,805 


474,596 


-15.7 


288,811 


233,000 


-19.3 


213,751 


160, 310 


-25.0 


264,402 


219,333 


-17.0 


334,952 


224,000 


-33.1 


70,055 


65,138 


-7.0 


412,923 


356,560 


-13.6 


527 , 000 


311 186 


-40. 9 


1,024,539 


844^569 


-17.6 


439,820 


360,360 


-18.1 


224,124 


207,400 


-7.5 


292,124 


251,608 


-13.9 


55, 076 


44 971 


-18 . 3 


149,134 


114,667 


-23 !l 


58,917 


69,460 


17.9 


71,275 


67,759 


-4.9 


525,384 


428,090 


-18.5 


136,081 


119, 211 


-12.4 


1,616,545 


1,384,500 


-14.4 


358,840 


333,357 


-7.1 


47,216 


35,922 


-23.9 


946,142 


733,500 


-22.5 


273,939 


248 ooo 


-9.5 


198,724 


172,120 


-13.4 


1,136,326 


900,900 


-20.7 


72,756 


68,337 


-6.1 


237,246 


183,500 


-22.6 


52,037 


37,907 


-27.1 


339,883 


237,434 


-30.1 


1,287,232 


1,076,000 


-16.4 


142,192 


147,817 


4.0 


41,002 


43,336 


5.7 


404,035 


375,331 


-7.1 


377,710 


357,157 


-5.4 


180,527 


150,357 


-16.7 


420,305 


339,800 


-19.2 


40,141 


42,403 


5.6 



SOURCE: Computed from selected data i \ The National Education Association, 
Estimates of School Statistics: 1973-74 , (Washington: National 
Education Association, 1974), p. 25? and Estimates of School 
Stat ist ics : 1982-83 , (Washington: National Education Association, 
January 1983) , p. 30. 
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Massachusetts, 23.0 percent; New York, 22.9 percent; New Jersey, 22.8 percent; 
Missouri, 21.7 percent; Minnesota, 21.0 percent; Wisconsin, 21.1 percent; Illinois, 
20.3 percent; and District of Columbia, 37.4 percent. 

These states are the same ones that either suffered net losses in total 
population or grew more slowly than states in other regions. 

Only seven states, all in the South and the West, increased their enrollments 
in public elementary and secondary schools in the past decade. Utah had the 
largest increase: 20.7 percent overall, representing a 35.3 percent increase in 
enrollment in public elementary schools and one of 4.0 percent in public secondary 
schools. Utah's total population increased by 36.9 percent during this period. 

Wyoming had the second highest increase in public school enrollment from 
1972-73 to 1982-83. Its 18.9 percent reflected a 30.6 percent increase in 
elementary schools and 5.6 percent increase at the secondary level. Wyoming f s 
total population grew by 44.7 percent during this decade. 

The seven states registering increases in public elementary and secondary 
school enrollments are shown in Table 9. 

Four of the seven states posting increases in their total public school 
enrollments—Utah, Wyoming, Nevada and Arizona— showed growth at both the 
elementary and secondary levels. 



TABLE 9. Percentage change in states with enrollment increases 
in public elementary and secondary schools, ranked: 
1972-73 to 1982-83 



In total publ i c 
e I ement a ry 

and secondary In elementary In secondary 

school school school 

State enro I Iment enro I Iment enrol Iment 



Utah 20 -7 35.3 4.0 

Wyoming !8.9 30.6 5.6 

Nevada H.7 12.2 17.9 

Idaho 11.0 28.7 -6.5 

Texas 5.3 23.3 -16.4 

Arizona 4 - 4 2 - 2 10.1 

Alaska 2 -4 -5.3 14.1 



SOURCE: Computed from selected data in The National Education 
Assoc iat io~ Esti mates of School Statistics: 1973-74 , 
{Washingtc "nt ior.al Education Association, 1974 ) , p 
25; and Est ~>f School Statistics: 1982-83 , 

(Washington: i J Education Association, January 

1983) , p. 30. 
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While Idaho and Texas realized an approximate 25 percent increase in public 
elementary school enrollment between 1972-73 and 1982-83, their secondary school 
enrollment decreased. Enrollment in the public secondary schools in Texas dropped 
16.4 percent, while enrollment at the secondary level in Idaho fell 6.5 percent. 
Alaska experienced just the reverse: an increase in secondary school enrollment and 
a decrease at the elementary school level. Alaska's public secondary school 
enrollment jumped 14.1 percent while enrollment in its public elementary schools 
declined 5.3 percent. 

Racial and Ethnic Enrollme nt in Public Elemen tary 
and Secondary Schools 

In 1970, blacks accounted for 14.9 percent of the total public elementary and 
secondary school enrollment. Hispanics represented 5.1 percent, and American 
Indians and Orientals represented 0.5 percent each. In 1980, black non-Hispanic 
students comprised 16.1 percent of the enrollment total, followed by Hispanics at 
8.0 percent, Asians or Pacific Islanders at 1.9 percent, and American Indian or 
Alaskan Natives at 0.8 percent. 

The total number of students enrolled in public elementary and secondary 
schools in the United States has decreased since 1970, but the number of minority 
students has increased steadily. In the fall of 1980, they accounted for 26.7 percent 
of public school enrollment, compared with 21.0 percent in 1970. 

While minorities represent 17 percent of the *otal U.S. population, they 
make up more than 26 percent of the total school-^ge population. It is projected 

that by 1990, minorities will constitute 20 to 25 percent of the total population and 

9 

more than 30 percent of school enrollment. 

Minority enrollments vary significantly from state to state* The District of 
Columbia has the highest, at 96.4 percent (93.4 percent black, 2.0 percent Hispanic 
and 1.0 percent Asian or Pacific Islander). Of the 48 contiguous states, New 
Mexico has the highest proportion of minority students at 57.0 percent (46.5 
percent Hispanic), followed by Mississippi, with 51.6 percent (51.0 percent black). 

Black elementary and secondary public school enrollment is highest in the 
Southern states: Mississippi, 51.0 percent; South Carolina, 42.8 percent; Louisiana, 
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41.5 percent: Georgia, 33.5 percent; Alabama, 33.1 percent; Maryland, 30.6 
percent; North Carolina, 29.6 percent; Virginia, 25.5 percent; Tennessee, 24.0 
percent; Florida, 23.4 percent; and Arkansas, 22.5 percent. 

Other states having black student enrollments above the national average of 
16.1 percent include: Delaware, 25.9 percent; Illinois, 20.9 percent; New Jersey, 
18.5 percent; Michigan, 17.9 percent; and New York, 17.9 percent (Table 10). 
Maine has the smallest percentage (0.9) of minority students in its public schools. 

As might be expected, Hispanics represent the largest minority group 
enrolled in states near the Mexican border. Their numbers are influenced 
signific antly by the influx of illegal aliens. An estimated 6 million illegal aliens 
already are in the United States, with 2 million more expected in 1983 .^^ 

New Mexico's elementary and secondary school enrollment consists of 46.5 
percent Hispanic children and 7.8 percent American Indians. Texas has a minority 
enrollment of 45.9 * percent, with 30.4 percent Hispanic and 14.4 percent black. 
Cii ifornia's public elementary and secondary school enrollment is 42.9 percent 
minority: 25.3 percent Hispanic, 10. 1 percent black, 6.6 percent Asian or Pacific 
Islander, and 0.8 percent American Indian or Alaskan Native. 

Arizona rounds out those states with a large Hispanic enrollment. Of its 
33.7 percent minority students, 24.2 percent are Hispanic, 4.2 percent are black, 
4.1 percent are American Indian or Alaskan Native, and 1.1 percent are Asian or 
Pacific Islander. 



Priva te Elementary and Secondary Schocrl E nroll ment 

Nearly 11 percent of America's children 5 to 17 years of age who are enrolled in 
school attend private elementary and secondary schools. Of the 4,961,755 students 
enrolled in private schools in 1980, only 16.0 percent were in nonreligiously 
affiliated schools. The remaining 84.0 percent enrolled in religiously affiliated 
schools — 63.2 percent of them in Catholic schools. 11 

This represents a drop in private school enrollment. In 1965, 13.0 percent of 
elementary and secondary students were enrolled in private schools. Of the 
6,304,800 students then attending private schools, 94.6 percent were in religiously 
affiliated schools (Table ll). 12 
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TABT*; 10. facial and ethnic distr itxitian of public elementary and secondary school enrollment, by state: Fall 1980 



Stat*' 


l <> t tl ! 


_~ — — 





SO Stales and D.c. 


100.0 


Alalxuni 


LOO.O 


Mu ska 


100.0 


Ar i Zona 


1 00 .0 


.■\r'<an >a s 


100.0 


Ca I i forn ia 


100.0 


Co / o ratio 


100.0 


( Vm/tcr t i cut 


100.0 


h 1 t <JU»J >v 


uo . o 


hist net of to hi rib in 


100.0 


Florida 


100.0 


Georq i a 


LOO.O 




100.0 


Itla'no 


100.0 


I It mo t ,s 


100.0 


J/id r tint] 


100.0 


/oua 


100.0 


Kan s(is 


100. 0 


/vt j /i f iickrv 


100 . o 


}.ou l s ! il/ui 


100.0 


AJa i nv 


100.0 


Maryland 


100.0 


Alassacnuse t f 5 


100.0 


Af i cM i < jd/ 1 


100.0 


Alt' ring' s ota 


100.0 


Afi ss i .s,s { ppi 


100.0 


\Hs sour i 


100.0 


\U)r\ tarui 


100.0 


Se bra ska 


100.0 


Sevada 


100.0 


Sew Hartpshire 


100.0 


Sew Jersey 


100. o 


Sew Mexico 


100.0 


Sew York 


100.0 


Sortfi Carol ina. 


100.0 


Sorth Dakota 


100,0 


Uito 


100.0 


Ok i aha na 


100.0 


Oregon 


100.0 


Pennsylvania 


100.0 


Wxode Isla nd 


100.0 



South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Venmnt 
Vi rginia 
Washington 
Wtest Virginia 
W'i scons in 
Wyarring 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



White 
S'on-.'.'i spun i c 



73.3 



Minor i t v 



Mack 
V0/1-//1 sponic 



Hi span i i 



.■YrkTi can 

'nd i 'in 
Alaskan 
\"ci t i v.? 



.Asian or 
Paci f ic 
Is lander 



66.4 
71.6 
66.3 
75.5 
57.1 

77.9 
83.0 
71,2 
3.6 
67.8 

65.7 
24.8 
91 .8 
71.4 
88.0 

95.9 
87.3 
90.9 
56.6 
99.1 

66.5 
89.3 
78.7 
94.1 
48.4 

85.2 
87.9 
89.5 
81.1 
98.7 

71.6 
43.0 
68.0 
68.1 
96.5 

85.3 
79.2 
91.5 
85.1 
91.8 

56.5 
92.1 
75.5 
54.1 
92.7 

99.0 
72.5 
85.9 
95.7 
90.7 
92.5 



26.7 

33.6 
28.4 
33.7 
23.5 
42.9 

22.1 
17 . 0 
28.8 
96.4 
32.2 

34.3 
75.2 
8.2 
28.6 
12.0 

4.1 

12.7 
9.1 
43.4 
.9 



10.7 
21.3 
5.9 
51.6 

14.8 
12.1 
10.5 
18.9 
1.3 

28.4 
57.0 
32.0 
31.9 . 
3.5 

14.7 
20.8 

8.5 
14.9 

8.2 

43.5 
7.9 
24.5 
45.9 
7.3 

1.0 
27.5 
14.1 
4.3 
9.3 
7.5 



16.1 
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SOUHCE* The National Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of Education : 
Printing Office, 1983), p. 22. 
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TfsBLE 11. Private elementary and secondary school enrol litent and percentage in non- 
reliqiously affiliated schools, by state: Fail 1980 



S tat * 



Private School 
Enrol Unent as 
Percentage of lot Lit 
E I ivt'.'i t a ry Scconda r y 
Enrol Invnt. 
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6.9 
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6.9 
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New Mexico 


6.2 
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39. 
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6.1 
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20.6 


40. 
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14.6 
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4.9 
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42.4 
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12.1 
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4.0 
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3.2 
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•<8. 
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3.0 
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2.7 


16,335 
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1.6 
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33.5 



SOUTCE: Selected data from The National Center for Education Statistics, The 
Condition of Education: 1983 , (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1983), pp. 16, 18. 
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States vary considerably in the proportion of their students enrolled in 
private schools. The range extends from 19.0 percent in Delaware to under 2.0 
percent in Utah. 

Twenty states, plus the District of Columbia, had more than ICO percent of 
their elementary and secondary pupils enrolled in private schools in 1980. Delaware 
led, with 19.0 percent; followed by Hawaii, with 18.4 percent; and the District of 
Columbia, with 17.5 percent. 

States having the smallest proportion of their elementary and secondary 
school students enrolled in private schools in 1980 included Utah, 1.6 percent; 
Oklahoma, 2.7 percent; Idaho, 2.8 percent; Wyoming, 3.0 percent; and West 
Virgin" a, 3.2 percent. 

States with * u highest percentage of elementary and secondary private 
school students enrolled in nonreligiously affiliated schools in 1980 were Mississippi, 
60.5 percent; Georgia, 53.9 percent; South Carolina, 49.1 percent; Maine, 45,6 
percent; Vermont, 43.2 percent; and North Carolina, 42.4 percent. 
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CHAPTER II 



Number of Public School Teachers 



There is a paradox in the relationship between American teachers and their 
students. Public elementary and secondary school enrollment dropped 14.0 percent 
in the past decade, yet the number of public elementary and secondary school 
teachers increased by 1.4 percent (Chart 1). Further, the total instructional staff 
(including classroom teachers, principals, supervisors, librarians, guidance and 
psychological personnel, and related instructional workers) increased by 2.4 percent 
from 1972-73 to 1982-83. 13 

In 1972-73, public school systems across the United States employed 
2,108,846 teachers to instruct 45,960,875 public elementary and secondary school 
students (Table 12). In 1982-83, an estimated 2 138,572 teachers were teaching the 
39,505,691 students enrolled in the nation's public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Declining enrollments in the nation's elementary and secondary schools — both 
public and private — have been due primarily to a drop in the U.S. birth rate during 
the 1960s and most of the 1970s. Children of the baby-boo m era after WorM War II 
kept school enrollments high throughout the 1950s and 1960s. As a result, demand 
for teachers was high. But when the baby-boom children were graduated from high 
school, fewer children were around for all the new schools that hrd been built and 
all the teachers that had been hired. 

The most obvious result was a lower student-teacher ratio. Class sizes 
shrank. The average student-teacher ratio in public elementary and secondary 
schools in the United States dropped from 22:1 in 1972-73 to 18:1 in 1982-83. The 
average number of elementary students per teacher fell from 23 to 20 as the aver- 
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CHART I. 



SOURCE: 



State by state compat \son of percentage of 
change in enrollments and numbers of teachers in 
public elementary anc secondary schools, 1972-73 
and 1982-83 

Tables 7, 8, 17, and 19 
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CHART I. State by state comparison of percentage of 

(Continued) change in enrollments and numbers of teachers in 

public elementary and secondary schools, 1972-73 

and 1982-83 

SOURCE: Tables 7, 8/ 17, and 19 
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TPJHLK 12. Public elementary and secondary enrollment and numbers of teachers 
with percent changes : 1972-73 to 1982-83 



• 

School Year 


... . 

Avc?r<ic/« j 
/Jtl t i V 

At tendance 


Percent 


To t a I 
Clcisx ro(?n 
ieachers 


Percen t 
Okuk/*' f)\'e r 


1972-73 


45,134,236 





2,108,846 


- 




1973-74 


44,911,989 


-0.4 


2,138,284 


1.4 


1974-75 


44, 070 


-1.4 


2,170,623 


2.9 


1975-76 




-2 . 5 


. . t L 1 U , J 


i . y 


1976-77 


43,610,204 


-3.3 


2,186,301 


3.7 


1977-78 


42,938,327 


-4,8 


2,197,461 


4.2 


1978-79 


41,934,900 


-7.0 


2,205,913 


4.6 


1979-80 


41,063,696 


-8.9 


2,208,667 


4.7 


1980-81 


40,059,905 


-11.1 


2,202,841 


4.5 


1981-82 


39,457,587 


-12.5 


2,157,827 


2.3 


1982-83 


38,578,972 


-14.4 


2,138,572 


1.4 



SOURCE: Selected data from The National Education Association, Estimates 
of School Statistics: 1982-83 , {Washington: National Education 
Association, January 1983), p. 12. 



age number of secondary students per teacher declined even further, from 20 to 16. 

In spite of the shrinking class size, the number of teachers continued to 
increase over the decade. Reasons include: 1) More teachers were needed to 
accommodate exceptional children after t: 1 1975 passage of Public Law 94-142, 
the Education for All Handicapped Act; and 2) the addition of elective and "frill" 
courses to the curriculum required a greater number of teachers. 

The Typ ical Am erica n Teac her 

One popular conception of the American teacher as an old, spinsterish "school- 
marm" bears no resemblance to reality (Table 13). A "typical" American teacher 
today would be a woman still in her thirties who had taught for 12 years, mostly in 
her present district. Over those dozen years, she would have returned to her local 
college or university often enough to acquire enough credits for a master's degree. 
She would be married and the mother of twc children. She would be white and not 
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WaiiS 13. Selected characteristics of public school teachers, United 
States: Spring 1961 to Spring 198i 
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69 . 0 
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Less than bachelor's 
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2.9 


0.9 


0.4 
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69 . 6 


69 • 6 


61*6 


50 . 1 


Master's or six years 


23.1 


23.2 


27.1 


37.1 


49.3 


Doctor ' s 


0.4 


0.1 


0.4 


0-4 


0.3 


Median years of teaching experience 


11 
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12 


Average nitnber of pupils per class 












El ementa ry teachers , not 












departrr&nta I i zed 


29 


28 


27 


25 


25 


Elementary teachers, 












departmental ized 


(a) 


(a) 


25 


23 


22 


Secondary teachers 




Zb 




ZD 


23 


Average number of hours in 












required school day 


7.4 


7.3 


7.3 


7.3 


7.3 


Average nisrber of hours per 












week spent on all teaching 












dut ies 


47 


47 


47 


46 


4b 


Average rasnber of days of 












classroom teaching in 












school year 


(a) 


181 


181 


180 


180 


Average annual salary of 












classroom teacher (b) $5 


,264 


$6,253 


$9,261 


$12,005 


$17,209 



(a) Data not available 

(b) Includes extra pay for extra duties 



NOTES: Data are based upon sample surveys of public school teachers. 
Because of rounding, percent may not add to 100.0 

SOURCE: Selected data from The National Education Association, Status of the 
American Public School Teacher , (Washington: National Education 
Association, 1982), pp. 15-19. 
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politically active. Her formal political affiliation, if she had one, would be with the 

Democratic Party. She would teacn in a suburban elementary school staffed largely 

by women, although, in all likelihood, the school principal would be male. She 

would have about twenty-three pupils in her class. Counting her after-hours 

responsibilities, she would put in a work week slightly longer than that of the 

average blue-collar worker in industry, but bring home a pay check that would be 
14 

slightly lower. 

Age; Most of today's teachers in elementary and secondary schools are just 

entering middle age. Compared with teachers in 1970, they are both older and 

younger. The number of new or recently hired teachers has been reduced because 

of declining enrollments. Staff cuts fell heavily on young teachers: In 1970, almost 

17 percent of all teachers were under ?,5. Today, that figure is around 8 percent. 

There also are fewer older teachers in the teaching force. Many districts have 

encouraged teachers to retire early to avoid layoffs. In 1970, almost 14 percent of 

all teachers were over 55. Today, teachers over 55 constitute only about 8 percent 

1 5 

of the total teaching force. 

Experience: The typical classroom teacher, having taught for 12 years, with 10 of 
them in her current district, could be considered a top performer at the peak of her 
career. But another, less flattering interpretation is that opportunities for further 
development and substantive salary increases could be over. Many teachers, in 
f.irt, view themselves as having reached the plateau where they are stranded. They 
see no real opportuni s for growth or reward. A number of teachers report this as 
a major problem.^ 

Acade mic p r< ^ration: Teachers are a relatively experienced and nontransient 
'ot. They also are going to school longer and getting more degrees. Today, almost 
half (49.3 percent) of the teachers in elementary and secondary schools have earned 
at least a master's degree. In some states, such as California, a master's degree is 
r: juired to obtain a teaching license. This advanced level of training stands in 
contrast to the way things were done 10 years ago. For example, in 1971, 
onh slightly more than one-fourth (27.1 percent) of the teachers in schools in the 
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United States held an advanced degree. In 1950, a considerable number of normal 
school graduates had not received even a bachelors degree. ^ 

Sex: The great majority of the 1,176,711 public elementary school teachers in 
classrooms today are women. In 1982-83, there were 981,262 women teaching in 
elementary schools and approximately 195,449 men; as a result, the ratio of women 
to men in elementary schools remains high— as it has historically— at about 5 to 1. 
In secondary schools, there is a relative balance between men and women. The 
1982-83 estimates showed 487,713 (53.6 percent) men and 474,148 (50.7 percent) 
women. Almost 75 percent of all these teachers are married.*** Fewer men overall 
are choosing teaching today than a decade ago, and the percentage of women 
teaching in secondary schools is definitely on the rise. Generally, a secondary 
school teacher f s salary is higher than that of an elementary teacher, and more 
prestige is associated with teaching in high school than in elementary school. 

Ethnic background: If males are underrepresented in the teaching force, especially 
in elementary schools, so are minority groups. Almost 9 of every 10 teachers are 
white. It is estimated that blacks constitute 8.6 percent of the teaching force. The 
proportion of teachers from other minority groups is very small. Hispanics 
represent 1.8 percent of teachers in kindergarten through high school, and Asian 
American and American Indians represent le^ than 1 percent. There is great 
variation in the racial/ethnic distribution according to geographic location. 
Southern states have a much higher percentage of minority teachers than the 
national average, which is consistent with their share of the minority 
population. Examples of states with large percentages of minority teachers 
include: Mississippi, 38.6 percent; Louisiana, 35.3 percent; Georgia, 27.6 percent; 
.Uabama, 27.2 percent; and South Carolina, 26.1 percent. On the other hand,. some 
non-Southern states fall short in their percentages of minority teachers, as 
measured against the size of their minority population and school enrollment. 
Examples of these states include New York, 7.8 percent; Colorado, 6.8 percent; 
Iowa, 1.1 percent; Minnesota, 0.8 pe rcent; and South Dakota, 0.8 percent. 

Where they teach: The basic administrative unit for the American school system is 
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the local school distric t. There has been a continuing decrease in the number of 
districts as consolidations occurred to avoid duplication and conserve costs. In 
1931, there were more than 127,000 school districts. Today there are slightly fewer 
than 16,000. These districts contain about 62,000 elementary schools and 24,500 
secondary schools (including junior high and middle schools). Of the secondary 
schools, 21.8 percent have enrollments of between 1,000 and 2,499 students, and 
26.5 percent have fewer than 300 students. 

Only 11 percent of our teachers work in what is considered the inner core of 
a city while another 9 percent work elsewhere in urban areas. Almost two-thirds 
teach in a suburb (31 percent) or a small town (33 percent). Another 16 percent 
teach in schools characterized as rural. 

Of the 2,138,572 teachers employed in K-12 schools in 1982-83, 1,176,711 
were in elementary schools and 961,861 in secondary schools. In 1981, almost half 
of all teachers were categorized as strictly elementary (48.7 percent), nearly one 
quarter (23.1 percent) as middle or junior high school teachers, and the remainder 
(28.2 percent) as senior high school teachers. 

A typical elementary school today has about 500 students, compared with 

almost 600 in 1973. Middle or junior high schools tend to enroll about 700 students 

and senior high schools about 1,200 students. The decline in student enrollment has 

been at the elementary school level and is just now beginning to affect secondary 

schools. Secondary schools probably will continue to get smaller over the next 

20 

decade while numbers of students in elementary schools will grow somewhat. 

Classroom demand: Although classroom size diminished over the past decade at 
both the elementary and secondary levels, it appears that teacher-pupil ratios are 
beginning to edge upward again. Difficult economic conditions offer one explana- 
tion for the turnaround. 

Teachers estimate the average number of hours in the required school day to 
be 7.3. Since they also estimate that they spend about 46 hours per week on 
teaching-related duties, it would appear that teachers spend beyond normal school 
hours an additional two hours each day on their teaching responsibilities. The 

21 

average school year across the country is 180 teaching days.'' 1 
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Job satisfaction: More than one-third of America's teachers report dissatisfaction 
with their current jobs. Twelve percent of them are very dissatisfied. Over half 
the teachers (55 percent) in a 1981 survey said they either certainly or probably 
would not become a teacher again. 

This is a shocking increase in the number of dissatisfied teachers. Twenty 
years ago only 11 percent of teachers polled reported they certainly or probably 
would not choose teaching if they had it to do over again. 

Public attitudes toward school and treatment of education by the media are 
reported by teachers as the number one and two variables contributing to job 
dissatisfaction. Salary ranks fourth, followed by status of teachers in the 
community. ^ 



Number of Teacher s 

The number of teachers in public elementary and secondary schools in the United 
States rose 1.4 percent in the past decade because some states increased their 
teaching staffs significantly (Tables 14 and 15). Even though enrollment declined in 
43 states and the District of Columbia, ouly 16 states and the District of Columbia 
reduced the total number of teachers in public elementary and secondary schools. 



Per^erit age Chan g es in Numbers of Teacher^ 

The District of Columbia lost over one-third of its public elementary and secondary 
school enrollment and dropped nearly one-fourth of its teachers from 1972-73 to 
1982-83. Michigan had the highest percentage decline in total number of teachers 
of the 50 states— enrollment down by almost 20 percent (from 2,193,270 in 1972-73 
to an estimated 1,761,906 in 1982-83) and teachers by 14.4 percent (from 90,218 to 
an estimated 77,206) in the decade. 

Fifteen other states realized a decrease both in enrollment and in numbers 
of teachers from 1972-73 to 1982-83 (Table 16). 

Delaware lost 14.1 percent of its teachers and nearly one-third of its 
students from its public elementary and secondary schools from 1972-73 to 
1982-83. New York similarly dropped from 186,943 teachers in 1972-73 to an 
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TABL£ 14. Nuntjers of class roan teachers ir. public elementary and secondary 
schools and percentage change, by state: 1972-73 and 1982-63 



Percentage 

State 1 972-73 1982-83 Change 



lk\ i ted States 


2,108/846 


2,138,572 


1.4 


Alabanu 


34,234 


39,400 


15.0 


Alaska 


4,142 


5,630 


35.9 


Ar i zona 


21 ,403 


28 ,856 




Arkansas 


20,611 


23,505 


14-0 


Ca t t fonua 


187,552 


170,397 


-9.1 


Colorado 


24,879 


29,000 


16.6 


Coivxect i cut 


34,168 


31.698 


-7.2 


l)e I aware 


6 ,220 


5,344 


-14 • 1 


District of Coiitrbia 


6,530 


4.909 


-24.8 


h'lorida 


66 ,787 


82,041 


22.8 


L&orgia 


49,091 


57,016 


16.1 


f/awa i i 


6,968 


8,124 


16.6 


Idaho 


8,112 


10,125 


24 .8 


1 1 1 inois 


109 ,823 


104 ,249 


-5.1 


Indiana 


52 , 318 


50/692 


-3.1 


/owu 


30,940 


31,013 


0.2 


Kansas 


25,739 


26/280 


2.1 


Kentucky 


31,417 


32,200 


2 .5 


Louis i ana 


40 ,009 


42,499 


6.2 


Ma ine 


11,246 


12,277 


9.2 


Maryland 


42,327 


37,746 


-10.8 


Massachuset ts 


57,531 


52,00 


-9.6 


Michigan 


90,218 


77,206 


-14 .4 


Minnesota 


45 ,455 


40/643 


-10.6 


Miss iss ippi 


23,429 


24/842 


6.0 


Missouri 


47,027 


48,257 


2.6 


Montana 


8,500 


8,906 


4.8 


Nebraska 


17,579 


16/249 


-7 .6 


Nevada 


5 ,411 


7/442 


37.5 


New ilarpshi re 


8,313 


10,105 


21.6 


New Jersey 


77,561 


73,291 


-5.5 


New Mexico 


12,190 


14,250 


16.9 


New York 


186,943 


163/100 


-12.8 


North Carol ina 


50,033 


56/459 


12.8 


North Dakota 


7 ,160 


7,499 


4.7 


Ohio 


104 ,624 


95,010 


-9.2 


Oklahoma 


28 / 192 


33/900 


20.2 


Oregon 


22,125 


24,500 


10.7 


Pennsylvania 


111/682 


102/700 


-8.0 


Rhode Island 


9/490 


8/758 


-7.7 


South Carol ina 


26/915 


32,080 


19.2 


South Dakota 


8/161 


7/974 


-2.3 


Tennessee 


37/142 


39,233 


5.6 


Texas 


130/517 


166/800 


27.8 


Utah 


12,320 


14/889 


20.8 


Vermont 


6/030 


6/591 


9.3 


Vi rginia 


53/606 


56»892 


6.1 


Washington 


32/725 


34/497 


5.4 


West Virginia 


17/817 


22/001 


23.5 


Wisconsin 


51/142 


52,200 


2.1 


Wyoming 


4/492 


7,297 


62.4 



SOURCE: Confuted from selected data in The National Education Association, 
Estimates of School Statistics: 1973-74 , (Washington: National 
Education Association, 1974), p. 28; and Estim ates of School 
Statistics; 1982-83 / (Washington: National Education Association, 
January 1983) / p. 34. 
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TABL£ 15- Average number of students per teacher, by state: 1972-73 and 1982-83 





El&wntarv 


and 
















Secanria ry_ cl]UQ 




1972-7:1 I: 

- 





1972-73 

. . _ ... . 


1 982-83 
- 


1972-73 

— . 




1 hi i t >,i < t l fjji 1 
I /f 1 1 1 1 *( J . j i i» 1 1 .i 


22 


18 


2 3 


20 


20 




16 




23 


18 


24 


19 


22 


17 


Alaska 


20 


15 


22 


16 


18 


15 


Ar i :<)na 


24 


19 


25 


19 


24 


18 


. \ f Nil / 1.^(1 T 


22 


19 


24 


20 


20 


17 


( Vi / i 1 1\ i*i i > /i 

Lvll i / U f Mill 


24 


23 


24 


26 


24 


19 


* 

Co / o rado 


23 


19 


25 


21 


21 


17 


Coiwct icut 


20 


16 


25 


18 


13 


13 




22 


17 


26 


19 


18 


16 


' ) t < t r l i * f /"if /"'Vi/pifiihir7 
.ill HI «'/ K if ri.i 1 11 


21 


18 


22 


17 


20 


19 


/ ioridj 


25 


18 


26 


17 


23 


19 




22 


18 


28 


19 


20 


18 


//uuri i i 


2b 


20 


24 


17 


28 


24 


Idaho 


23 


20 


24 


22 


21 


18 


1 I L i no i s 


21 


18 


23 


19 


19 


16 


/ nd i (l/Ki 


23 


20 


25 


21 


22 


19 




21 


16 


23 


18 


18 


] 4 


Kon.su 6' 


19 


15 


21 


17 


17 


14 


Kent'icky 


23 


20 


23 


21 


22 


20 


JjOU i s i nnci 


21 


18 


24 


23 


18 


12 


.Via i ne 


22 


17 


26 


19 


16 


14 


Via r y/and 


22 


19 


24 


19 


20 


18 


Ala.ssacnas^t ts 


21 


18 


23 


28 


18 


10 


\It chigan 


24 


23 


24 


23 


24 


23 


Mi tmesota 


20 


18 


22 


18 


18 


17 


\fi ss t ss ipp i 


23 


19 


23 


18 


22 


18 


.Ml ssour i 


22 


17 


30 


23 


13 


10 


Montana 


20 


17 


23 


22 


16 


11 


Nebraska 


19 


16 


19 


18 


18 


14 


\'c vada 


24 


20 


25 


21 


24 


20 


iVew llainps)\i re 


20 


16 


22 


18 


18 


14 


Ne w J e r s e v 


19 


16 


23 


17 


15 


14 


New Afexico 


23 


19 


22 


22 


24 


16 


New York 


19 


17 


20 


18 


17 


16 


North CuroHnn 


23 


20 


24 


23 


21 


15 


no r iti uaKOl'i 


20 


16 


21 


17 


18 


13 


(Jh i o 


23 


20 


26 


21 


19 


18 


Ok I aham 


22 


17 


22 


19 


21 


16 


Oregon 


22 


18 


23 


18 


20 


18 


Pennsyl vatiia 


21 


17 


23 


19 


20 


16 


Khode Island 


20 


16 


2] 


15 


19 


17 


oonth CJoroi inci 


23 


19 


24 


21 


22 


15 


boa in LWJcoia 


20 


16 


21 


16 


18 


14 


Tennessee 


24 


21 


25 


24 


23 


16 


Texas 


22 


18 


22 


21 


21 


14 


Utah 


25 


25 


26 


24 


24 


25 


Vermont 


18 


14 


20 


16 


14 


12 


Vi rginia 


20 


17 


22 


18 


17 


16 


Washington 


24 


21 


22 


21 


27 


22 


Wtest Virginia 


23 


17 


24 


18 


22 


16 


Wisconsin 


20 


15 


21 


15 


18 


14 


Wyaning 


19 


14 


20 


15 


18 


13 



SOURCE: Ccrputed f ran selected data in The National Education Association, 

Est imates of School Statistics: 1973-74 > (Washington: National Education 
Association, 1974) , pp. 25# 28; and Estimates of Sc hool S tat istics: 1982 - 
83# (Washington: National Education Association, January"l983) , 
pp. 30, 34. 
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TABLE 16. States with greatest losses in enrollment and in ntubers of classroom 
Teachers, ranked: 1972-73 to 1982-83 



> f a 1 1 : 




Percentage Change 
in Nimber of 
leachers from 

1972-73 to 1982-83 


Percentage Change 
in Enrol incut 
from 

1972-73 to 1982-83 


Nitnber o 

ger_ 

1 Q 7 9 - 7 7 


f Studen 
leacher 

J G W ') - 


1 - 


i) i s I '• . C f of Co t itit) i 


a -24. 


8 


-37 . 


4 


Z 1 


1 Q 

Lo 


2 . 


M lei. '■■ an 


-14 - 


4 


-19 . 


7 




-) j 
Z J 


3 . 


IX; I c'* re 


-14. 




-31. 


0 


22 


1 / 


4 . 


New York 


-12. 


8 


-22. 


9 


i a 


17 


5 • 


Maryland 


-10. 


8 


-24. 


1 


22 




6 . 


Minne sola 


-10. 


6 


-21. 


0 




1 8 


7. 


Massachuset ts 


-9. 


,6 


-23. 


0 


21 


18 


8. 


Ohio 


-9. 


.2 


-23. 


4 


23 


20 


9. 


Ca I i forn ia 


-9. 


.1 


-12. 


.0 


24 


23 


10. 


Pennsylvania 


-8. 


.0 


-24. 


,6 


21 


17 


11. 


lihode I s I and 


-7. 


.7 


-27, 


.5 


20 


16 


12. 


Nebraska 


-7. 


.6 


-19. 


.6 


19 


16 


13. 


Comiec I i cut 






-25 


.0 


20 


1: 


14. 


New Jersey 


-5 


.5 


-22 


.8 


19 


16 


15. 


I I I ino is 


-5 


.1 


-20 


.3 


21 


18 


16. 


Ind iana 


-3 


.1 


-17 


.6 


23 


20 


17. 


South Dakota 


-2 


.3 


-23 


.8 


20 


16 



SOURCE: Selected data from The National Education Association/ Estimates o f School 
St atistics: 1973 -74, (Washington: National Education Association, 1974), 
pp. 25/ 28; and Esti mates of S chool St^cisti cs: JL982^83, (Washington: 
National Education Association, January 1983), pp. 30/ 34- 
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estimated 163,100 (12.8 percent) in 1982-83 while its school enrollment declined 
from 3,494,805 to 2,693,000 (22.9 percent). Maryland's number of teachers dropped 
10.8 percent and its number of students 24.1 percent. Minnesota lost 10.6 percent 
of its teachers and 21.0 percent of its students; Massachusetts, 9.6 percent and 23.0 
percent; Ohio, 9.2 percent and 23.4 percent; California, 9.1 percent and 12.0 
percent; Pennsylvania 8.0 percent and 24.6 percent; Rhode Island, 7,7 percent and 
27.5 percent; Nebraska, 7.6 percent and 19.6 percent; Connecticut, 7.2 percent and 
25.0 percent; New Jersey, 5.5 percent and 22.8 percent; Illinois, 5.1 percent and 
20.3 percent; Indiana, 3.1 percent and 17.6 percent; and South Dakota, 2.3 percent 
and 23.8 percent. 

Thirty-two states added to their totals of teachers in public elementary and 
secondary schools even though only seven of them had an increase in total 
elementary and secondary school enrollment from 1972-73 to 1982-83. All seven 
are in the West (Table 17). 



Public^ Secondary School Te a c hers 

Overall, the number of teachers in public secondary schools in the United States 
decreased by less than 1 percent, from 965,908 in 1972-73 to 961,861 in 1982-83. 
Over one-third of the states (18) and the District of Columbia had fewer teachers in 
their public secondary schools in 1982-83 than a decade earlier. These states also 
showed significant declines in their statewide secondary school student enrollment. 
Th*ee-fourths of these states are located in the Northeast and North Central 
regions (Tables 18 and 19). 

Only six states— all in the West except one (Vermont)— registered increases 
in public secondary school enrollments in the past decade, whereas 31 states showed 
an overall increase in the number of secondary school teachers. 

In Nevada, public secondary school enrollment went from 58,917 in 1972-73 
to an estimated 69,460 in 1982-83, a 17.9 percent increase. In the same period, 
Nevada raised the number of its secondary teachers by 40.7 percent, from 2,505 to 
an estimated 3,525. 

Arizona increased its number of secondary teachers 41.5 percent, from 6,322 
to an estimated 8,947, while increasing secondary enrollment by 10.1 percent (from 
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TOBU? 17. States that added class roan teachers with corresponding percentage change 
in enrollment, r<anked: 1972-73 to 1982-83 



state 



'<>rce>\tage Oiange 
in N'urfcer of 
Teacixer s from 
1972-73 to 1982-83 



Percentage Change 
in Enro I Unent 
f rom 

1972-73 to 1982-83 



Nuffvr of 
_[>er Tea*. 



1972-73 





L'J 1 i L l II . J t u l c 


1 A 
1.4 


-14 .0 


22 


18 


1 . 


l>> (Jin riiy 


69 A 
0£ • 4 


18 -9 


19 


14 


z . 


\e\KKia 


J 1 • D 


14 . 7 


24 


20 


3 • 


A I a s ka 


T q a 

J J • !7 


2.4 


20 


15 


4 • 


Ar i zona 


.54 . O 


4 . 4 


24 


19 


5- 


I e xa s 


97 Q 
C 1 . O 


5 • 3 


22 


18 


c 




24 . 8 


11 .0 


23 


20 


/ • 


ltr> v t V i ra i n i a 


23.5 


-8-5 


23 


17 


8 • 


h tor i cla 


22 . 8 


-10.4 


25 


18 


9 • 


Utah 


?n « 

^.U . o 


20 .7 


25 


25 


10 . 


(Jk lah(jtti 


20 . 2 


-4.3 


22 


17 


11. 


S r *uth Carol ina 


19.2 


-3.1 


23 


19 


12. 


New vjexi co 


16.9 


-4.1 


23 


19 


13. 


Colorado 


16.6 


-5-1 


23 


19 


14. 


//awa i i 


16.6 


-9.0 


26 


20 


15. 


Georgia 


16.1 


-3-6 


22 


18 


16. 


Alabatm 


15.0 


-7.6 


23 


18 


17. 


Arkansas 


14.0 


-4.5 


22 


19 


18. 


So rth Carol i na 


12.8 


-4.7 


23 


20 


19. 


Oregon 


10.7 


-6.3 


22 


18 


20. 


Venrt>n t 


9.3 


-14.0 


18 


14 


21. 


Lou i s iana 


6-2 


-8.5 


21 


18 


22. 


Virginia 


6.1 


-8.8 


20 


17 


23. 


Mi ssissippi 


6.0 


-12.4 


23 


19 


24. 


Tennessee 


5.6 


-6.3 


24 


21 


25. 


Washington 


5.4 


-6.6 


24 


21 


26. 


Montana 


4.8 


-11.7 


20 


17 


27. 


North Iktkota 


4.7 


-17.6 


20 


16 


28. 


Mi ssouri 


2.6 


-21.7 


22 


17 


29. 


Kentucky 


2.5 


-8.8 


23 


20 


30. 


Wi scons in 


2.1 


-21.1 


20 


15 


31- 


Kansas 


2.1 


-17.4 


19 


15 


32. 


/owa 


0.2 


-23.2 


21 


16 



SOURCE: 



Computed from selected data in The National Education Association, 
Estimates of Schoo l Statistics: 1 973_r7_4_r (Washington: National Education 
Association, 1974"), pp. 25, 28; and "Estimates of School Statistics: 
1982^83 t {Washington: National Education Association, January 1983) / 
pp. 30, 34. 
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TAW*: 1H. NiDitx'rs ot teachers in public JXioondary schools, percentages wto « w men 
ami percentage change in total, by state: 1972-73 and 1982-83 





Secotn la rv 


Percet] t age 


Secondary 


Percentage 


u e rcentage 


St tit'' 

- 


l>-aeliers 


Who Are 


fe. a chers 


Who Are 


1 n V(j t a I 


: >:j- rs 

- ...... 


lUm'n 

- 




U'jrrvn 


! 97^-73 


L-Vi i t ed S t a t »\s 




Af> A 




961 ,861 




49 - 3 


„ 

-0-4 


AlalWU 


17,288 


60.8 


19. 19 


62.0 


12.5 


Alaska 


1,804 


44.6 


2,528 


42.7 


40.1 


A zona 


6,322 


J8 .8 


8,947 


41.3 


41.5 


Arkai: ;ns 


10,60 3 


) J • u 


1 1 ,964 


60 . 5 


12.8 


Cu i i forn ia 


74,275 




65 ,757 


45 .9 


-11 .5 


Colorado 


12,489 


44.0 


13,978 


43.6 


11.9 


Contiec t i cu t 


14,825 


45.0 


12,608 


46.2 


-15.0 


/V I OWUrV 


3,484 


1 3 Q 

4 1 • y 


2,856 


46 . 5 


8 .0 


m.sfricM f v/ C/j.rrrthifi 2,724 


6 3.8 


2,012 


64 .6 


-26 . 1 


r [ 1 j r \ (i<\ 


3 3/2 8 9 


^ '\ a 

d I . y 


35 ,537 


57.3 


6.8 


( > r\ r i ' j j ' i 
Vrv IV IUHI 


19 / "36-> 


39.9 


22 ,276 


56 . 5 


13.8 


//nun i i 


2,926 


44.6 


3,137 


56.5 


7.2 


/titiho 


4,319 


12 . 7 


4,775 


42.9 


10-6 


/ / / 1 f )0 1 
I 1 i I It'/ 1 » J 


46,426 


4 0 • 2 


36,444 


48.4 


°^ . 3 


/ Mti i ana 


2 5 966 


42 . 


25 ,159 


45.0 


-3.1 


I OUKl 


1 j , d / y 


40.0 


16,398 


42.4 


4.6 


Kansas 


12,746 


43.5 


11,780 


44-3 


-7.6 


Kentucky 


11,949 


53 . 6 


11 ,200 


54 .0 


-0 . h 


/.ou i .s i ana 


18,503 


5 0 . 2 


18 ,716 


58 . 3 




.Mi i/u» 


4 , 47 3 


-it: -7 


4 ,499 


36.0 


0.6 


Maryland 


20 ,765 


52.5 


19,673 


50.1 


-5.2 


Massachuse t ts 


28,475 


46.5 


30,000 


43.3 


5.4 


Mi l'/i i (/an 


41,125 


48.7 


37 ,107 


49.0 


-11.1 


Ah n/u'so la 


23 ,981 


3 } . 4 


21 ,239 


40 .1 


-11.4 


Mi ss i ss i pp i 


10 ,257 


J 0 • u 


11 ,178 


62.0 


9-0 


Mi ssour i 


22,069 


49.9 


24,257 


57.1 


9.9 


Montana 


3,362 


34.0 


3,934 


34.9 


17.0 


Set >r a ska 


8,062 


4 1 . y 


8 , 1 30 


46 .1 


0.8 


Sevada 


2,505 


) 9 . 9 


J , 3ZD 


41.1 


40 • 7 


Nl'w lhvrf)i<l) i re 


3,851 


4 3.0 


A ~7 Q 1 


A Q "7 

4 y . / 


24.2 


New Jersey 


35,678 


47.0 


31,515 


43.0 


-11.7 


Sew Mex ico 


5,772 


45.6 


7,320 


50.5 


26.8 


Sew York 


95,752 


46.1 


on inn 
0 y , j u u 


44-1 


b . / 


Sorti\ Giro I inn 


17,035 


58 . 0 


ZZ , Z j 1 


D I . O 


J u • c 


Sort}\ iXjkota 


2,601 


33.6 


2 780 


JO • 1 


Q 

0 • y 


On o 


48,579 


44.3 


41,630 


43.5 


-14.3 




13,250 


47.9 


16,000 


53.8 


20.8 


Oregon 


9,937 


37 . 2 




Jo .0 


4 • 4 


Penns yl van la 


57,603 


42 . 1 


R /IRQ 
J > JO 


4 4.4 


j • y 


/{/locfe /s/anci 


3,868 


41.8 


4 , uy 4 


4 1.4 


r q 
3 • O 


South Garo / t na 


10,783 


61.7 


1 1 q cr n 

1 1 , y du 


0 J . 0 


in Q 
±U . 0 


Sout/i 'Dakota 


2,949 


38.1 


2,696 


40.8 


-8.6 


Tennessee 


14,973 


56 . 4 


14 ,752 


55 . 2 


-1.5 


fexas 


61,343 


59.2 


74,000 


57.8 


20.6 


Utah 


6,046 


36.6 


5,804 


36.5 


—4 . 0 


Ventvn t 


2,820 


42.7 


3,604 


45.3 


27 .8 


Vt rg i n i a 


23,120 


59.2 


23,218 


63.1 


0.4 


Itashing con 


14,094 


37.5 


16,116 


37.8 


14.3 


lies t Vi rgin ia 


8,205 


53.6 


9,2 id 


54.0 


13.2 


Wi scons in 


23,934 


36.5 


23,'iOO 


41.5 


-2.2 


Wyaning 


2,269 


35.8 


3,338 


46.3 


47.1 


SOURCE: Selected 


data from The National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics: 


1973-74, {Washing 


National Education Association, 1974) , 


p. 28? and Estimates 


of School 


Statistics: 1982- 


•83, (Washington: 


National 


Education Association, January 


1983) , p. 34. 
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TAHt£ 19. States that had the greatest loss in numbers of secondary teachers with their percentage changes in ntnfcers 
of elementary teachers and in secondary school enrollments, ranked: 1972-73 and 1982-83 







Percentage Oianc/r 


Percentage Qiange 


Percentage Change 


Niinber of Secondary 


.\i/7t><?r of Secondar 






in Secondary 


in Eleiwntary 


in Secondary 


Students per Teacher 


Students per Teaclu 




St ci to 


ieaciiers 


Teachers 


Enrol Irnent 


1972-73 


1982-83 


1. 


District 















of (Sol mt) in 


-26. 1 


-23. 9 


-30.8 


20 


19 


2. 


I llinoi s 


-22. 3 


7.8 


-33.5 


19 


JO 


3 . 


i)e I aware 


-18.0 


-9. 1 


-28.0 


19 


16 


4 . 


Connec 1 icut 


-15.0 


-1 . 3 


-13.8 


13 


13 


5. 


Ohio 


-14.3 


-4 . 8 


-22.5 


19 


18 


6. 


NVw Jers.< >■ 


-11.7 


-0.2 


-18.5 


15 


14 


7. 


Ca I i for 


-11.5 


-7.6 


-29.0 


24 


19 


8. 


Minnesota 


-11.4 


-9.6 


-18.5 


18 


17 


9. 


Mi ch iijan 


-li.l 


-17. 3 


-17.6 


24 


23 


10. 


South Dakota 


-8.6 


1.3 


-27.1 


18 


14 


11. 


Kat\sas 


-7.6 


11.6 


-25.0 


17 


14 


12. 


N'ew York 


-6.7 


-19.0 


-14.4 


17 


14 


13 


Maryland 


-5.2 


16.2 


-13.6 


20 


18 


14. 


Oregon 


-4.4 


23.1 


-13.4 


<Q 


18 


15. 


Pennsylvan i a 


-3.9 


-12.5 


-20.7 


20 


16 


16. 


Indiana 


-3.1 


-3.1 


-15.7 


22 


19 


17. 


Wis cons in 


-2.2 


5.8 


-19.2 


18 


14 


18. 


Tennessee 


-1.5 


10.4 


-30.1 


23 


16 


19. 


Kentucky 


-0.6 


7.9 


-17.0 


22 


20 



SOURCE: Computed frar, selected data in The National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics: 1973-74 , 

(Washington: National Education Association, 1974) , rp. 25, 28; and Estimates of School Statistics: 1982-83 , 
(Washington: National Education Association, January 1983), pp. 30, 34. 

148, 792 to 164,000) during that same period. Alaska, to accommodate increased 
enrollment and smaller class size, went from 1,804 secondary tecchers to 2,538 (a 
40.1 percent increase), and boosted secondary enrollment from 33,312 in 1972-73 to 
38,014 in 1982-83 (14.1 percent). 

Vermont raised its number of public secondary school teachers by 27.8 
percent, from 2,820 in 1972-73 to an estimated 3,604 in 1982-83. Enrollment 
increased by only 5.7 percent, from 41,002 to 43,336. 

Wyoming increased its number of secondary teachers by nearly 50 percent 
even though enrollment increased by only 5.6 percent, pushing the student to 
teacher ratio from 18:1 to 13:1 in the decade. 

Utah's public secondary school enrollment increased slightly (4.0 percent) 
from 142,192 in 1972-73 to 147,817 in 198"-83, but Utah had fewer secondary 
teachers in 1982-83 (5,804) than it did a decade earlier (6,046). Utah's public 
secondary student-teacher ratio went from 24:1 to 25:1 in the ten years. 
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Five additional states increased their public sec la: ■ tea. :r- st 
more than 20 percent— North Carolina (30 6 percent), N ; ; ..; . p , 
New Hampshire (24.2 percent), Oklahoma (20*8 percent), and T.-xaL y > 

Twenty-one others added some secondary teachers in the past decade. 

More than one-third of the states— most in the Northeast ana north ^ _a 
regions- - ind District of Columbia lost secondary teachers in the past ten years 
They also lost enrollment in their public secondary schools (Table 19). 



P u b ih c Elementary Sc hool Teac hers 

Across the United States, the number of teachers in public elementary schools 
increased by 3.0 percent from 1972-73 to 1982-83. However, 17 states and the 
District of Columbia had a net decrease in the number of public elem. itary school 
teachers for that period. As with states that lost in numbers of secondary school 
teachers, those with a drop in the number of elementary teachers are in the 
country's Northeast and North Central region. (Table 20). 

Se ven Western and two Southern states showed more than a 30 percent 
increase in the number of public elementary school teachers from 1972-73 to 1982- 
83, and 24 other states had some increases. However, only ten states had an 
increase in enrollments in their public elementary schools. 

Wyoming's public elementary teaching staff rose by 78.1 percent, from 2,223 
to 3,959, in the past decade; its enrollment increased by 30.6 percent. Utah 
increased its number of public elementary teachers by 44.8 percent, from 6,274 to 
9,085, and its enrollment from 163,724 to 221,521 (35.3 percent) in that period 
(Table 21). 

Massachusetts had the largest percentage drop in total number of public 
elementary school teachers in the decade, from 29,056 in 1972-73 to an estimated 
22,000 in 1982-83— almost one-fourth fewer. Massachusetts' public elementary 
school enrollment dropped 9.0 percent during the same period. 

The student-teacher ratio for public elementary schools increased in only 
two states in the past decade— in Massachusetts from 23:1 to 28:1, and in California 
from 24:1 to 26:1. California voters adopted Proposition 13 in 1978 and 
Massachusetts voted in Proposition 2 V2 in 1980. Both limited the amount that 
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TAW*: 20. Nuntx-rs of teachers in public elementary schools, percentages who are wonen and petcentage charge m total, 
try :-t.ate: 1972-73 arid L982-83 
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TAaii*: 21. States that added elementary classroom teachers with percentage change in 
elementary school enrollment , ranked: 1972-73 to 1982-83 
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SOURCE: Computed from selected data in The National Education Association, 

Estimates of School Statistics: 1973-74, (Washington: National Education 
Association, 1974) , pp. 25, 28; and Estimates ot School Statistics: 1982- 
83, (Washington: National Education Association, January 1983], 
pp. 30, 34. 
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citizens could be taxed for such purposes as education. (For a more thorough 
treatment of this subject, see the section on public school finance, Page 50.) 

The District of Columbia had a net loss of 23.9 percent of its public 
elementary school teachers in the decade. New York had an estimated 17,391 
fewer teachers in its public elementary schools in 1982-83 than ten years earlier (a 
reduction of 19.0 percent), aM enrollment in them dropped by nearly a third Urom 
1,878,^00 to an estimated 1,308,600). 

Michigan lost 17.3 percent of its teachers and 21.5 percent of its students in 
public elementary schools in the decade* 

Thirteen additional states saw an overall decrease in the number of 
elementary public school teachers from 1972 73 to 1982-83 (Table 22). 

Only nine states and the District of Columbia showed a drop in the number 
of both secondary public school teachers and elementary public school teachers, as 
well as in both elementary and secondary public school enrollments. With the 
exception of California, all of the states with such declines are in the industrialized 
North East and North Central regions. 

Of all 50 states, Michigan was hit the hardest across-the-board, with 
declines in enrollments and numbers of teachers. New York lost the greatest 
proportion of students and teachers at the public elementary school level, followed 
by Pennsylvania. Delaware had the highest percentage decreases in numbers of 
students and teachers at the public secondary school level, just ahead of 
Connecticut and California (Table 23). 

Composition of Teaching Force by Sex 

Teaching in elementary and secondary schools in the United States, historically, has 
been a woman's trade. It still is. Of the teachers in public elementary schools, 83.6 
percent were women in 1972-73, and it was virtually unchanged ter years later at 
83.4 percent. 

There is not much state-to-state variation in the ratios of women to men in 
either elementary or secondary schools. Southern states generally have the highest 
percentage of women teachers at both levels. Seven states in the South indicate 
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TABI£ 22. States that decreased their rubers of elamtary school teachers with 
percentage change in public elementary school enroLunents , ranked: 
1972-73 to 1982-63 



Percentage Change Percentage Change Student -Teacher 
in EL'jrnentary in Elementary liatio 

* * (1 f (> Tea criers Enrollment T972-~73 1 982 -8 J 
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SOURCE: Computed from selected data in The National Education Association, 
Estimates o f School Stati stics: 19 73~74 , { Wash i ng ton : Na t i ona 1 
Education Association, 1974), pp. 25, 2tSi and Estimates of School 
Stati stics; 1982-83 , (Washington: National Education Association, 
January 1983), pp. 30, 34. 

more than 90 percent of their elementary teaching staffs are women, and more 
than 55 percent of those in secondary schools (Table 24). 

State Variation i n Rac ial an d Ethnic Composit ion of Teaching Force 
Southern states have the highest proportion of minority teachers, consistent with 
their higher proportion of minority students and overall minority population, as 
coraparr ^ states in other parts of the country (Table 25). 

In 1980, oi the fifty states, Mississippi had the highest proportion of minority 
teachers ,uid students — 38.6 percent for minority teachers and 51.6 percent for 
minority students. Louisiana followed with 35.3 percent and 43.4 percent, 
respectively. Then came Georgia, 27.6 percent and 34.3 percent; Alabama, 27.2 
percent and 33.6 pecont; Florida, 26.7 percent and 32.2 percent; and South 
Carolina, 26.1 percent and 43.5 percent. 
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TAHUK 23. States that had decreases in both their ranters of teachers and 
enrol I men ts at the elementary and secondary levels: 1972-73 to 
1982-83 
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SOUPCE: Computed Crom selected data in The National Education Association, 
Estimates of School Statistics: 1973-74 , (Washington: National 
Education Association, 1974), pp. 25, 28; and Estimates of School 
Statistics: 1982-83 , (Washington: National Education Association, 
January 1983), pp. 30, 34. 



TABLE 24. States with the highest proportion of women teachers 

in both elementary and secondary schools: 1972-73 and 
1982-83 



Percentage of Women Teachers 
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SOURCE: 'ted data from The National Education Association, 

* es of Scho ol Statist ics: 1973-74 , (Washington: 
,al Education Association, 1974) , p. 28; and 
'>< j»a tes o f School S t atistics: 1 982-83 , (Wash i ng ton : 
National Education Association, January 1983), p. 34. 



TABLE 25. Percentages of minority enrollments and minority 
teachers, by state: Fall 1980 
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SCIJRCE: Computed by Feistrizer Publications, Washington, D.C. 
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CHAPTER III 



Salaries of Classroom Teachers 



The difference between the highest and lowest salary paid to a teacher in an 
elementary or secondary public school in the United States is nearly $20,000. 
Alaska's teachers drew $33,953, the highest average salary per year in 1982-83, 
while Mississippi's teachers earned the least at $14,285. 

Two-thirds of the states paid their public elementary and secondary school 
teachers an average salary that was less than the estimated national average of 
$20,531 per year. 

Such wide swings demand study and must be looked at in the context of 
numerous variables within each state: personal income levels for the state, per- 
capita income, population and school enrollment changes, total expenditures for 
public elementary and secondary schools, and expenditures per pupil in school 
(Chart 2). 

Teacher Sal aries State by State 

There is wide variation among the states in salaries paid to public school teachers. 
Alaska's high average salary is nearly $9,000 more per year than the next highest, 
$25,100 in New York, and $10,000 more than Hawaii's $24,796 and Wyoming's 
$24,000. 

In addition to Mississippi, other states with average salaries less than 
$17,000 per year include: South Carolina, $16,380; Arkansas, $15,176; Maine, 
$15,772; South Dakota, $15,595; New Hampshire, $14,353; and Vermont, $15,338. 

Almost two-thirds of the states (31) pay their teachers less than the national 
average of $20,531. However, more than half of these states (18) raised their 
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CHART II. State by state comparison of public elementary 

and secondary school teachers' salaries, 1972-73 
and 1982-83 

SiMiurK: Table 26 
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average teacher salaries by mure than the national average (102 percent) in the 
past ten years. Altogether, 30 states exceeded the average increase nationwide and 
more than doubled teacher salaries in the last decade (Table 26). 

States also varied considerably in how much they increased salaries of public 
elementary and secondary teachers over the past decade. Wyoming raised its 
average teacher salary by more than two-and-a-half times (158.2 percent) from 
$9,244 per year in 1972-73 to an estimated $24,000 in 1982-83. The next highest 
percentage increase in average teacher salary over the decade occurred in New 
Mexico (136.6 percent), followed closely by Kentucky (136.1 percent), Hawaii (135.4 
percent), Oregon (132.6 percent), Oklahoma (132.1 percent), Utah (131.4 percent), 
and Alaska (131.3 percent). Of these eight states, four now have an average 
teacher salary above the national average (Wyoming, New Mexico, Hawaii, and 
Oregon). 

When expressed in 1972 dollars, the average teacher salary actually dropped 
from $10,164 in 1972-73 to $8,926 in 1982-83, reflecting the loss of purchasing 
power due to inflation. Insofar as the consumer price index accurately measures 
cost-of-living increases, the real loss in the purchasing power of average teacher 
salaries totaled 12.2 percent over the past ten years. 

Only seven states — six in the West and one in the South— showed a real 
increase in teacher salaries when 1982-83 (current) dollars were adjusted to 1972-73 
dollars. Wyoming had the greatest increase (12.3 percent) from $9,294 in 1972-73 
to $10,435 in 1982-83. Other states that showed a real increase over the same ten 
years included New Mexico (2.9 percent), Kentucky (2.6 percent), Hawaii (2.4 
percent), Oregon (1.2 percent), Oklahoma (0.9 percent), Alaska (0.6 percent), and 
Utah (0.6 percent). 

Four states — all in New England — recorded a loss in purchasing power in their 
average teacher salaries from 1972-73 to 1982-83: New Hampshire (from $9,157 in 
1972-73 to $6,675 in 1982-83 dollars), a 27.1 percent loss of purchasing power; 
Vermont (from $8,887 to $6,669), a 25.0 percent loss; Maine ($8,976 to $6,857), a 
23.4 percent lo ■■ <issachusetts (*>10,520 to $8 " ' t^ 1 rcent loss). 
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TABLE 26. Average teachers* salaries, ranked by state, in 1982-83 current dollars and in adjusted 1972-73 dollars with 
percentage change frou 1972-73 to 1982-63 



State 



Average Salary 
of teachers in 
Current Do I lars 
1982-83 



1. Alaska 

2. District of < hluttna 

3. Sew York 

4. Hawaii 

5. Weaning 

6. Michigan 

7. (-'all fornio 

8. Wishing I on 

9. Hhode Islarui 

10. Maryland 

11. I I lino is 

12. Oregon 

13. Minnesota 

14. New Jersey 

15. Co/orado 

16. Pennsyi vania 

17. Nevada 

18. Wisconsin 

19. Lte/aunre 

20. New Mexico 

SO States and !).C. 

21. Ohio 

22. Connecticut 

23. Indiana 

24. Utah 

25. Texas 

26. Montana 

27 . Lou i s i ana 

28. Massachu.se t t.s 

29. Arizona 

30. Jowa 

31. Virginia 

32. Florida 

33. Kentucky 

34. North liakota 

35. Kansas 

36. Ok I ah (Jig 

37. Aiabarrc 

38. North Carolina 

39. Missouri 

40. Idaho 

41. Tennessee 

42. Georgia 

43. Nebraska 

44. West Virginia 

45. South Carol ina 

46 . Ma i ne 

47. South Dakota 

48. New /fcjrpshi re 

49. Vermont 

50. Arkansas 

51. Mississippi 



Percent of 
Increase Over 
198' -82 



1982-83 
Average Salary 
in 1972-73 Do I lars 



Average Salary 
of Teachers in 
Current Dollars 
1972-73 



Percentage Change 
in Ihirchasing 
Power f ran 
1972-73 to 1982-83 



$33,953 


6.4 


14,762 


14,678 


0.6 


26, 048 


7 . 3 


1 1 

I 1 , jL D 


NA 


NA 


25,100 


7^1 


10,913 


12,400 


-12.0 


24, 796 


in n 


in ~7 a i 
iu , /ol 


10,533 


2.4 


24,000 


12.9 


10,435 


9,294 


12.3 


23,965 


7.2 


10,420 


11,9j0 


-12.8 


23,555 


3.5 


10,241 


12,072 


-15.2 


23,413 


2.0 


10,180 


10,591 


-3.9 


23,175 


7.0 


10,076 


10,606 


-5.0 


22,786 


7.9 


9,907 


11,159 


-11.2 


22,618 


7.6 


9,834 


11,198 


-12.2 


22,334 


10.0 


9,710 


9,600 


3.2 


22,296 


9.5 


9,694 


10,422 


-7.0 


21,642 


8.7 


9,410 


11,730 


-19.8 


21,500 


9.8 


9,348 


9,666 


-3.3 


21,000 


7.8 


9,130 


10,389 


-12.1 


20,944 


4.2 


9,106 


10,882 


-16.3 


20,940 


8.0 


9,104 


10,423 


-12.6 


20,665 


7.1 


8,985 


10,594 


-15.2 


20,600 


10.2 


8,956 


8,705 


2.9 


20,531 


7.3 


8,926 


10,164 


-12.2 


20,360 


9.6 


8,852 


9,625 


-8.0 


20,300 


7.5 


8,826 


10,600 


-16.7 


20,067 


7.8 


8,725 


10,048 


-13.2 


19,677 


8.4 


8,555 


8,503 


0.6 


19,500 


10.9 


8,478 


8,636 


-2.4 


19,463 


9.5 


8,462 


8,903 


-5.0 


19,265 


4.1 


8,376 


8,837 


-5.2 


19,000 


1.1 


8,261 


10,520 


-21. S 


18,849 


4.6 


8,195 


10,049 


-18.4 


13,709 


4.0 


8,134 


9,597 


-15.2 


18,707 


10.0 


8,133 


9,513 


-15.5 


18,538 


10.5 


8,060 


9,276 


-13.0 


18,400 


6.4 


8,000 


7,794 


2.6 


18,390 


4.0 


7,996 


8,077 


-1.0 


18,299 


9.5 


7,956 


8,507 


-6.5 


18,110 


11.7 


7,874 


7,802 


0.9 


17,850 


14.4 


7,761 


8,105 


-4.2 


17,836 


5.2 


7,755 


9,162 


-15.4 


17,726 


8.0 


7,707 


9,067 


-15.0 


17,549 


7.0 


7,630 


7,657 


-0.4 


17,425 


7.0 


7,576 


8,300 


-8.7 


17,412 


6.4 


7,570 


8,204 


-7.7 


17,412 


i 


7,570 


8,730 


-13.3 


17,370 


l.s 


7,552 


8,119 


-7.0 


16,380 


8.0 


7,122 


8,059 


-11.6 


15,772 


4.4 


6,857 


8,976 


-23.4 


15,595 


6.0 


6,780 


7,908 


-14.2 


15,353 


4.4 


6,675 


9,157 


-27.1 


15,338 


4.2 


6,669 


8,887 


-25.0 


15,176 


4.6 


6,598 


7,325 


-9.9 


14,285 


1.1 


6,211 


6,908 


-10.1 



SOJRCE: Selected data frcm The National Education Association, Estimates ' 
National Education Association, January 1983), p. "*5; and cenputat 
D.C. 
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of $£0,531 in 1982-83. But six of these states had salary increases over the past ten 
years that were below the national average of 102 percent— Michigan, 100.5 
percent; California, 95.1 percent; New Jersey, 84.0 percent; Nevada, 92.5 per cent; 
Wisconsin, 100.9 percent; and Delaware, 95.1 percent. With the exception of 
California and Nevada, all of these states were hit hard by the recession. Neither 
Michigan, New Jersey, Wisconsin, nor Delaware increased its total personal income 
from 1972 to 1982 to any level close to the national average fur increase in total 
personal incomes of 171 percent. 

S a 1 ar ie s o fJTea ch e r s jnJE le I? entary Schoo ls_an d_ Secondary Schools Compared^ 
Teachers in public secondary schools across the nation receive, on the average, 
higher salaries than teachers in public elementary schools (Table 27). 

If this trend continues, it could mean cost savings for states in the next 
decade as population projections indicate declines in enrollments in secondary 
schools, which would mean less demand for teachers there. However, enrollments 
in elementary schools are expected to climb, as the Laby boomlet of the late 1970s 
puts new pressures on elementary schools and their teachers. 

The estimated average annual salary of a teacher in a public elementary 
school in the United States in 1982-83 was $20,042. This was $1,058 less per year 
than the average salary of $21,100 for secondary school teachers. Ten years ago, a 
secondary school teacher averaged $621 (6.3 percent) more per year than an 
elementary school teacher. 

Still, four states— Florida, Hawaii, North Carolina, and Rhode Island— paid 
elementary school teachers slightly more than those in secondary schools. 

In addition, over the past decade the average salary of public elementary 
school teachers rose slightly more than those of public secondary school teachers— 
102.9 percent compared to 101.0 percent. Twenty-nine states increased their 
salaries for elementary school teachers more, on the average, than they did those 
of public secondary teachers. 

Analyses indicate that some states were determined to bring salaries of 
elementary school teachers more in line with those of secondary schooi teacb.erc, 
which wot- - nr^^oived to bo disproportionately higher a decade ago. 
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TABU-: 27. Average salaries of puhlic ele*oentary school teachers and of public secondary school teachers with percentage 
changes, by state: 1972-73 and 1982-83 



.\\erage Sa inry of CUi 
! • 1 i 1 ■ n t a r v S e cvj n< / a r v 



LhiNM Sidft's and /).(.', 


S 9,876 


$ 10 ,497 


A / fiNffm 


H r -J2-l 


a, 184 




! 4 r 7*>i) 


14, Vi] 


An ^off.i 


'*, r >00 


:.o ,6oo 


Arkmnsti s 


7,239 


7,450 


C'<j / ( *'o rn id 


1 : ,h69 


i .: ,6>-.y 


Colorado 


9,558 


9 ,773 


( Vjfi/i,» t : r i cut 


10,300 


1 1 ,000 




12,443 


10,710 


/)i .s f net '»/ 0> i d 


MA 


NA 


/•"i 0 r i rfrl 


9 ,100 


9 .400 


(K?or(/m 


7,916 


8,613 


//auu i i 


10,634 


10,389 


Idaho 


7,491 


7,8U3 


1 1 I i no i s 


10,743 


12,143 


India mi 


9,773 


10,326 


Joua 


9 , 146 


10,035 


Kansas 


8,337 


8,677 


Kentucky 


7,611 


8,098 


I. on i s iana 


8,623 


9,085 


Ma trie 


8,685 


9,418 


Maryland 


10,910 


11 ,417 


Massachuse £ tjj 


10,440 


10,600 


\Ii ch iaan 


11,600 


12,200 


Miroieso ta 


9,819 


11,21 1 


M t i s i s $ i pp i 


6 ,757 


7 , 102 


Mis sour i 


8,910 


9,228 


Man tana 


8,461 


9,696 


Nebraska 


8,200 


9 ,300 


Nevada 


10 ,721 


11 ,030 


New Iftui'psh i r 


8 ,990 


9 , 350 


New Jersey 


11,550 


11,960 


New Mexico 


8,683 


8,750 


New York 


12 ,000 


12 , 700 


North (Jarol ina 


8 ,929 


9 , 373 




7 ,715 


8 ,644 


Oh io 


9,376 


9 ,919 




7 , 601 


o t u LZ 


Oregon 


9,412 


9,720 


Pennsyl vania 


10,173 


10,591 


Riiode Island 


10,286 


11,071 


South Caro I i na 


7,890 


8,175 


South lyakota 


7,638 


8,253 


Tennessee 


8,020 


8,710 


Texas 


8,589 


8,784 


Utah 


8,369 


8,633 


Vernon t 


8,573 


9,208 


Virginia 


9,209 


9/913 


Whsh i ng t on 


10,320 


10,950 


\U*s t Virginia 


7,866 


8,372 


W'i scons in 


10,130 


10,737 


Wyo ni ng 


9,154 


9,431 
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$20 ,042 


$21 , 100 


102.9 


101.0 


17,400 


18,000 


j.16.8 


121 .4 


33,784 


34,154 


129.0 


134.7 


13,637 


19,318 


96.2 


82.2 


14,784 


15,548 


10 r ;.l 


108-7 


23 ,240 


24,538 


99 . 2 


93.4 


20,267 


21,453 


112.0 


119 -5 


20,700 


20,300 


101.0 


89.1 


20,062 


21,166 


92.1 


97.6 


26,068 


26,021 


NA 




18,720 


18,124 


105.7 


92 .8 


17,111 


17,847 


116 .2 


107 .2 


25,335 


24,024 


138.2 


131-2 


16,892 


18,255 


125 .5 


133.9 


21,747 


24,242 


102.4 


99.6 


19 ,657 


20 ,483 


101-1 


98.4 


17,978 


19,361 


96 .7 


97 .9 


18,213 


18,385 


118 .5 


111 .9 


17,850 


19,150 


134.5 


136.5 


18,810 


19,690 


118.1 


116.7 


15,288 


16 ,604 


76.0 


76.3 


21,780 


23,142 


99 . 6 


102 • 7 


18,781 


19,165 


19 .9 


80.8 


23,732 


24,217 


104 .6 


98.5 


21,450 


23,068 


118.5 


105.8 


14 ,049 


14 , 571 


107.9 


105.2 


17,268 


18,192 


93.8 


96.9 


18,786 


20,314 


122.0 


105.5 


16,650 


18,173 


103.0 


95.4 


20,585 


21,306 


92.0 


93.2 


1 J , ZDU 


T ^ Al *\ 
1 D , 4 / 1 


69 .6 


65 .5 


21,244 


22,175 


83.9 


85.4 


20,290 


21,000 


133.7 


140.0 


24,300 


25,700 


102.5 


102.4 


17,847 


17,754 


99.9 


89.4 


17 , 680 


19 , 110 


129 .2 


121 . 1 


19,850 


21,020 


111.7 


111.9 


17,660 


18,600 


132.3 


132.2 


21,872 


23,136 


132.4 


138.0 


20,500 


21,300 


101.5 


101.1 


24,070 


22,154 


134.0 


100.1 


15,690 


17,040 


101.4 


108.4 


15,386 


15,988 


101.4 


93.7 


17,369 


17,517 


116.6 


101.1 


19,000 


20,100 


121.2 


128.8 


19,078 


20,615 


128.0 


138.8 


14,877 


15,778 


73.5 


71.5 


18,020 


19,655 


95.7 


98.3 


22,977 


23,923 


124.6 


113.5 


17,290 


17,479 


119.8 


108.8 


20,480 


21,470 


102.2 


100.0 


22,740 


24,293 


148.4 


157.6 



SOUfcLi. .-u da .jti .nal Education Association, E stimates of School Statistics: 1973-74 , (Washington: 

t*.. ul F-Mui Association, 1974), p. 30? and Est ;».*s of Srhnr^ statis tics: 1982-19 83, 'Washington: 

♦ational •.ssor nation, January 1983), p. 35. " ~ 
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CHAPTFR IV 



Teachers and Schools in the 
Context of the Overall Economy 



Salaries of classroom teachers comprised less th.=ji 38 percent of the total 

estimated expenditures for public elementary and secondary schools in 1982-83. 

The figure was 49 percent a decade ago. Total expenditures (including current 

expenditures, capital outlay, ard interest) for 1982-83 were estimated by the 

23 

National Education Association :n January 1983 to be $116,931,093,000. Salaries 
for elementary and secondary classroom teachers were an estimated 
$43,915,809,000 (computed by multiplying the estimated number of teachers, 
2,138,572, by the average teacher salary, $20,531, which comes to 37.6 percent of 
the $116,931,093,000 total). 

These total public elementary and secondary school expenditures rose by 
126.3 percent in current dollars in the past decade, a decrease of 1.6 percent in real 
(1972) dollars from $51,673,393,000 in 1972-73 to $50,839,605,000 in 1982-83. Total 
personal income in the nation increased by 171 percent in current dollars from 1972 
to 1982 but increased by only one-tenth that amount, or 17.8 percent in real (1972) 
dollars. By comparison, teachers salaries increased by only 102 percent in current 
dollars and actually decreased by 12.2 percent in real dollars over the same period 
(Chart 3). 

Furthermore, total elementary and secondary school teachers 1 salaries, as a 
percentage of total personal income in the United States, dropped from a low of 2.7 
percent in 1972 to an even lower 1.7 percent in 1982 (Table 28). Total expenditures 
for public elementary and secondary schools in the nation, as a percentage of total 
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CHART III, 



SOURCK : 



State by state comparison of percentage change in average 
personal income and state expenditures for education 
between 1972-73 and 1982-83 relative to national 
averages. (In 1982, the national averge personal income 
was 170.9 higher than it was in 1972-73; in 1982, the 
national average for state school expenditures was 126-3 
percent higher than it was in 1972-73). 



Table 32 
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personal income, were 5„5 percent in 1972 and an estimated 4.6 percent in 1982 
(Table 29). 

Expenditures for public elementary and secondary education in the United 

24 

States represented 3.6 percent of the Gross National Product in 1982, about the 

same as it has been for the last fifteen years. 

Per-capita income in the United State? increased by nearly 145 percent in 

current dollars from 1972 to 1982, while per-pupil expenditure went up by 182 

percent in current dollars during the same period. In real (1972) dollars, per-capita 

income increased by 6.5 percent in the past decade, while per-pupil expenditures 

rose by 22.5 percent. Per-pupil expenditure as a percentage of per-capita income 

increased from 23 percent in 1972 to 26 percent in 1982, and total personal income 

per pupil in average daily attendance shot up by almost 215 percent. Simply put, 

there is more money today relative to each child enrolled in public schools in this 

25 

country than ten years ago. 

Te acher Sal aries As Perc entage of Tot al Elementary and Seco ndary S chool 
Expenditures 

In 1982-83, Alabama spent by far the greatest proportion of its total public 
elementary and secondary school money, 60.5 percent, for classroom teachers' 
salaries. The next closest states all spent in the low 40 percent range: Missouri, 
42.3; Texas, 42.0 percent; Illinois, 41.9 percent; Louisiana, 41.8 percent; District of 
Columbia, 41.8 percent; Rhode Island 41.6 percent; Nebraska, 41.2 percent; 
Kentucky, 41.2 percent; West Virginia, 41.1 percent; Wisconsin, 41.1 percent; New 
Hampshire, 40.8 percent; Wyoming, 40.4 percent; California, 40.0 percent; Idaho, 
40.0 percent; and Virginia, 40.0 percent (Tables 30 and 31). 

The state that put the smallest proportion of its total public elementary and 
secondary school expenditures into classroom-teacher salaries in 1982-83 was 
Michigan (29.0 percent). Alaska was the next lowest with 31.7 percent, although its 
average teacher pay of $33,953 is highest in the land. 

Six states spent less than a third of their total public elementary and 
secondary school budgets on teacher salaries in 19?2-83: Michigan (29.0 percent), 
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TABLE 28. Total spent on teachers' salaries as a percentage of 
personal income, by state: 1972 and 1982 
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SOURCE: Computed by Feistritzer Publications, Washington, D.C. 
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TAHI.K 29. Total public elementary and secondary school 

expenditures as a percentage of personal income, 
ranked by state: 1972 and 1982 
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De I a wa r e 


4 ft 
4 . o 


D • J 


7 




I n d i a na 


4 ft 
4 • O 


5 . 0 


35 


27 . 


Georgia 


4 . / 


A 

4 • D 


47 




Ka n s a s 


4 . / 


4 . 8 


4 2 




Rhode I s I and 


4 . 7 


R n 
j . U 


1 R 
J J 




South Dakota 


4 . 7 


R A 


? R. 
t- J 


3 1 . 


Co I o rado 


4 . 6 


R Q 
J . O 


1 R 
1 J 




Ken t ucky 


A 

4 • D 


4 . 4 


50 




Penn s y I van i a 


4 . 6 


R C 
J . D 


20 




Un i f e d State s 


4 . 6 


5 . 5 


22 


3 4 . 


Lou i s i ana 


A R 
4 • J 


D • ^ 


1 1 




■ Ma r v I and 


A R 
4 • J 


O . D 


6 




I e x a s 


4 . 5 


5 . 4 


25 


37 . 


iiawa i i 


4.4 


5 . 2 


30 




Oh i o 


4.4 


4 . 9 


40 




Tennessee 


4.4 


4.6 


47 




Vi rg i n ia 


4 . 4 


5 . 3 


28 


41 . 


Conn ec t i cut 


4. 3 


5 . 1 


31 




Ma s sachuse t t s 


4 . 3 


5 . 0 


35 


43. 


Nebr a? ka 


4.1 


4 . 7 


45 


44. 


III i no i s 


4.0 


4. 8 


42 




M i s sour i 


4.0 


4 . 7 


45 




Nevada 


4.0 


8 . 0 


2 


47. 


F lor ida 


3.7 


4 . 3 


51 




New Hampsh i re 


3.7 


4 . 8 


42 


49. 


A I a bama 


3.4 


4.1 


52 




District of Co I umb i a 


3.4* 


5.0 


35 


51 . 


Ca I i forn ia 


3. 2 


5.9 


13 



SOURCE: Computed from selected data in The National Education 
Association, Estimates of School Statistics: 1982-83 , 
(Washington: National Education Association, January 
1983), p. 39; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, Commerce News , Report BEA #83-21, 
(Washington: U.S. Department of Commerce, May 1983), 
Table 3? The National Education Association, Estimates 
of School Statistics: 1973-74 , (Washington: National 
Education Association, 1974), p. 34? and the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Regional Economic Measurement 
Division, "State Personal Income, 1929-81: Revised 
Estimates", Survey of Current Business , (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, August 1982) , p. 53. 
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TAHLJK 3C. Teachers' salar . <u, <i ; i centuqe ol totaL public elementary/secondary school expenditures, by state: 
1982-83 









Total Spent on 


Total School Expend i tares 


Teachers 1 : 


Suite 


Wither of 


Aw ra(je 


Teacher s ' Sa lories 


I nc I udincj Cap i ta I (Ja 1 1 q y 


U o re fCcil 


Teacher* 


sd I ar\ 


( in thousands ) 


and Interest (in thousand ■ 


*f Total Ex 


50 State -i anil Ik t\ 


2 , 138 ,'572 


$20,531 


$43,915,809 


$116,931,093 


J7.6 


Alalnvm 


39 ,400 


17 ,850 


703 ,290 


1.163 nno 


DU • j 


Alaska 


5,630 


33,953 


191,155 


602,174 


31 7 


Ar i z ni hi 


28,856 


18,849 


543,907 


1,450,000 


37.5 


.A r to in sirs 


2 J, SOS 


15,176 


356,712 


974 ,092 


36.6 


CVl I i Co t n i a 


170,397 


23,555 


4,013,701 


10,041,363 


40.0 


O, : Drmio 


29 ,000 


21 ,500 


623 , 500 


i cai Tin 




i . t 


31 ,698 


20,300 


643,469 


1,851,303 


34.8 


lh> <• ■ 


5,344 


20,665 


110,434 


342,731 


32-2 


U ■ r ! rt of i nl i a 


4,909 


26,048 


127,870 


306,258 


41.8 




82,041 


18,538 


1,520,876 


4,175,000 


36.4 


i fori; in 


57 ,0 16 


17,412 


:? :? — j 1 0 J 


O C A "7 Ton 

z tZH i , /yu 


39.0 


//iiuu ; : 


8,124 


24,796 


201,442 


509,746 


39.5 




0,1 25 


17,549 


177,684 


445 ,650 


40.0 


/ M i ' ! ' ) 1 1 


4,249 


22,613 


2,357,903 


5,632,049 


41.9 


/fnf i .inn 


),692 


20,067 


1,017,236 


2,656,179 


38.3 




j 


i-O , / U 17 


cpn 099 
jOU , 


1 ,636 , 128 


35 . 5 




2»>.. -iO 


18,299 


480,898 


1,296,812 


37.1 


*\i'M f (K'k'Y 


« • 0 


18,400 


5.2,480 


1,437,400 


41.2 


/.»m i s ! una 


i2,4 j9 


19,265 


818,743 


1,959,920 


41.8 


Mil ; /!•' 


12,277 


15,772 


193,633 


560,494 


34.5 


-yhmd 


37,746 


22 , 786 


ODU , U O U 


Z , JjU i\JZ.\J 


36.6 


.Uj \c)v.iselts 


52,000 


19,000 


988 ,000 


2,993,931 


33.0 


Mi {/(in 


77,206 


23,965 


1,850,242 


6,379,763 


29.0 


■■••of a 


40,643 


22,096 


906,176 


2,361,000 


38.4 




24,842 


14 ,285 


354,863 


991,333 


35.8 


.\fi a* sou r i 


48 ,257 


17 ,726 


855 ,404 


9 m 9 . QQ 1 


4 9 9 


,\Ir>M f una 


8,906 


19,463 


173,337 


454,552 


38.1 


Se bra ska 


lb, 249 


17,412 


282,928 


686,242 


41.2 


Sevada 


7,442 


20,944 


155,865 


409,128 


38.2 


Sew //(inpsh i re 


10,105 


15,353 


155,142 


380,000 


40.8 


Sew Jersey 


73,291 


21 ,642 


1 ,586 , 164 


4 745 3R0 


3 3.4 


Sew Mexico 


14,250 


20,600 


293,550 


935,200 


31.4 


Sew York 


163,100 


25,100 


4,093,810 


11,196,000 


36.6 


Sor t )\ Co ro I i na 


56,459 


17,836 


1,007,003 


3,021,180 


33.3 


Sori)\ Dakota 


7,499 


18,390 


137,907 


383,480 


36.0 


Oh i o 


95,010 


20 ,360 


1 ,934 ,404 


5 . 1 17 ,700 


37 .7 




33,900 


18,110 


613,929 


1,690,901 


36.3 


fjriujon 


24,500 


22,334 


547,183 


.1,645 ,070 


33.3 


Penney I van ia 


102,700 


21,000 


2,156,700 


5,932,400 


36.4 


RJirxie Is land 


8,758 


23,175 


202,967 


488,008 


41.6 


South Carol ina 


32,080 


16,380 


525,470 


1,367,998 


38.4 




7,974 


15,595 


124 ,355 


310,300 


40.1 




39,233 


17,425 


683,635 


1,810,231 


37.8 


Texas 


166,800 


19,500 


3,252,600 


7,752,534 


42.0 


Utah 


14,889 


19,677 


292,971 


903,57" 


32.4 


Vernon f 


6,591 


15,338 


101,093 


266,936 


37.9 


Vi rg i n i a 


56,892 


18,707 


1,064,279 


2,662,000 


40.0 


IWjs/i i ngton 


34,497 


23,413 


807,678 


2,400995 


33.6 


West Virginia 


22,001 


17,370 


382,157 


930,797 


41.1 


\M scons in 


52,200 


20,940 


1,093,068 


2,659,131 


41.1 


\\\rgni nq 


7,297 


24,000 


17,512 


433,000 


40.4 



SOUHCE: 



Selected data from The National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics: 
National Education Association, January 1983), pp. 34, 35, 39. 



1982-83 , (Washington: 
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TAfiLK 31. Teachers' salaries as a percentage of total public elementary and secondary school expenditures, by 
state: 1972-73 



Total Sfx'tit on lotal Sctiool Expenditures /'tochers' Salary 

\>a\lu-r rif Averaqe teachers' Salaries Including Capital Outlay as Percentage 

/> ( :.?M'rs s'-i/nrv (m t houNcn</.s ) and Interest (in thousand*) of Total Expenses 



;,n s'm»,,, ,„,,* dx\ .2, 108,846 $10,164 $21,435,876 $5,173,393 41.5 

Mai»v:ti 34,234 8,105 277,467 497,429 55.8 

.■\:^;v! 4,142 14,fi7H 60,796 165,333 36.8 

.Ar !-.,/„! 21,403 10,049 215,079 475,320 45.2 

Arkansas 20,6L1 7,325 150,976 306 ,449 49.3 

Oii:f'orfiiii 197,552 12,u72 2,264,128 6,104 ,621. 37.1 



C V> / r^nji in 


24,879 


9,666 


240,480 


637,816 


37.7 


< 'odfii'c f ; cu l 


34,168 


10,600 


362,181 


852,500 


42.5 


/>•■ l ,i.iti r,< 


6,220 


10,594 


65,895 


192,830 


34.2 


1 ) i ^ t f i c t 1 ) ■' i f i i ' t t\l) I a 


6 , 530 


NA 


NA 


210 ,433 




}■ lurida 


66,787 


9,276 


619,516 


1,445,033 


42.9 


Ceorg i a 


49,091 


8,204 


402,743 


870,134 


46.3 


//HUM ! 1 


6,968 


10,533 


73,394 


216,282 


33.9 




8,112 


7,567 


62,114 


149,620 


41.5 


/ / / I r 1 ( i f \* 

1 I l l M 1/ L o 


109 , 823 


1 1 , 19 8 


1 , 229 , 798 


2,753 ,033 


4s .7 


lr id i <jm<i 


52,318 


10,048 


525,691 


1,146,179 


45.? 


lowxi 


30,940 


9,597 


296,931 


735,635 


40.4 


Kar]sas 


25,739 


8,507 


218,962 


494 ,734 


44 .3 


Ken t ucky 


31,417 


7,794 


244,864 


521,987 


46.9 


/ f\i i 1 c 1 i trl/1 


4 U , UUUv 


8 837 


353 560 


809 ,027 


43.7 


.Vkl l fit' 


11,246 


8^976 


100^944 


226,800 


44.5 


Maryland 


42,327 


11,159 


472,327 


1,341,439 


35.2 


Massachuse f t .s 


57,531 


10,520 


605,226 


1,415,500 


42.8 


Mi ch igan 


90,218 


11,950 


1,078,105 


2,761,000 


39.0 


M i nne.so f a 


45 455 


10 ,422 


1, 073 ,732 


1,229,500 


38.5 


Mi k s\s t ss t ppi 


23,429 


6,908 


161,848 


407,522 


39.7 


Mi ssour i 


47,027 


9,067 


426,394 


945,852 


45.1 


Montana 


8,500 


8,908 


75,718 


163 ,417 


46 . 3 


Sebraska 


17,579 


8,730 


153,465 


316,500 


48 . 5 


Nevada 


5,411 


10,882 


58,883 


145 ,600 


40.4 


N'e u' / /< s t f ) -s hi re 






76 122 


159 172 


47.8 


New Jersey 


77,561 


11,730 


909,791 


2,102,000 


43.3 


New Mex i co 


12,190 


8,705 


106,114 


259,487 


40.9 


Sew York 


186,943 


12,400 


2,318,093 


6,073,100 


38.2 


North Caro I i na 


50,033 


9,162 


458,402 


1,031,359 


44.4 


Sorth Ijrikota 


7,160 


8,077 


57,831 


133,300 


43.4 


Oh i o 


104,624 


9,626 


1,007,111 


2,366,555 


42.6 


(jkiahvm 


28,192 


7,802 


219,954 


487,400 


45.1 


Oregon 


22,125 


9,600 


212,400 


485,750 


43.7 


Pennsyl van t a 


111,682 


10,389 


1,160,264 


2,974,092 


39.0 


lUio<te Island 


9,490 


10,606 


100,651 


215,036 


46.8 


South Caro I i na 


26,915 


8,05* 


216,908 


537,445 


40.4 


South Ixikota 


8,161 


7,908 


64,537 


143,006 


45.1 


Tennessee 


31,142 


8,300 


308,279 


694,350 


44.4 


lexas 


130,517 


8,636 


1,133,671 


2,524,76^ 


44.9 


Utah 


12,320 


8,503 


104,757 


275,- 


38.0 


Yen mat 


6,030 


8,887 


53,589 


143,670 


37.3 


Vi rain i a 


53,606 


9,513 


509,954 


1,110,011 


45.9 


i na ton 


32,725 


10,591 


346,590 


857,417 


40.4 


V*e.s t V't rr/in ia 


17,817 


8,119 


144,656 


336,003 


43.1 


\M scons t n 


51,142 


10,423 


533,053 


1,133, /67 


47.0 


Wyaning 


4,492 


9,294 


41,749 


92,229 


45.3 



SCUTO:: Computed fran selected data in the National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics: 1973-74 , 
(Washington; National Education Association, 1974), pp. 28, 30, 34. 
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New Mexico (31.4 percent), Alaska (31.7 percent), Delaware (32.2 percent), Utah 
(32.4 percent), and Massachusetts (33.0 percent). 

Personal In come and Total P ublic Ele mentar y and Secondary School 
Expe nditures State b y St ate 

Even though total expenditures for public elementary and secondary schools 
increased by 126 percent in current dollars across the United States in the past 
decade, nine sta:es — all in the South and West — raised total school expenditures by 
more than 200 percent (Table 32). Wyoming led with the largest increase in total 
expenditures of nearly 370 percent. Wyoming f s total personal income rose a 
whopping 294 percent in the same period, compared to the average national 
increase of 171 percent. The eight states following Wyoming includedj in order, 
Alaska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, Arkansas, Texas and Arizona (Table 
33). 

Thirteen states, all located in the Northeast and North Central regions, and 
the District of Columbia registered below the national average on both increases in 
total money spent for public elementary and secondary schools and in total personal 
income from 1972 to 1982. 

California showed an increase in total school expenditures of 64.5 percent — 
one-half the national average, but an increase in total personal income of 197.6 
percent — well above the national average. While California's total population 
increased 20.1 percent, its public school enrollment decreased 12.0 percent during 
the last decade. 

Behind the District of Columbia and California came Maryland, New York, 
and Vermont with the smallest increases in overall public elementary and secondary 
school expenditures in the past decade — 75.2 percent, 84.4 percent, and 85.8 
percent, respectively. 

In real dollars, these states actually decreased their total school 
expenditures rather dramatically in the decade — Maryland by 23.8 percent, New 
York by 19.8 percent, and Vermont by 19.2 percent. All had significant declines in 
enrollment. 

New York is the only state to show a loss in real personal income in the past 
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mu \'L '\\>U\ iron* dnd total elenrnUry/scccndary public school expenditures in current art in adjusted 1972 dollars with percentage changes, 

tiy sitali-: 197171 «l 1982-93 



IVrci'/ilarjo 

liHIHfJt' t/i 

Ac f i if i J Personal fofal 

fofnl IK Intw I J.'tf: 1 Wi! School bViionj 

l-tTMjna ! I>j I /ars ) frpml i turpN hpml i f urc j 

[vnv/iky Site M;v[jHiiii fill's (Vrmilnqe Imw 1/1 .-WjtKfeti in Percentage 

•'""n/-.' l.« l«7:' hilars I.M2 hilars K'tlMlm Oumy? 



luted Slnle> 


944,862 2, 


559,904 


170.9V, 


51,678,393 


116,931,093 


126.3 


1,113,002 


17.8 


\e;i 1 ''./l;|iilfl(l 


















(onnee! ini( 


16,77] 


43,158 


167.! 


852,500 


1,351,303 


117.2 


18,764 


11.9 


\iime 


3,836 


10,238 


166.9 


226,800 


560,494 


147.1 


4,451 


16.0 




28,502 


68,91) 


Ml. 8 


1,415,500 


2,993,931 


111.4 


29,962 


5.1 


NVu'llfltpshire 


3,328 


10,184 


206.0 


159,172 


380,000 


138.7 


4,428 


33.0 


Rhode 1, 4ml 


4,124 


10,294 


137.8 


215,036 


488,008 


126.9 


4,471 


3.4 




1,828 


4,875 


166.7 


143,670 


266,936 


85.8 


2,120 


15.9 


did .lllii/ifii.' 




















2,951 


7,104 


HO. 7 


192,830 


342,731 


77.7 


3,089 


4.7 


Oistru'l 














of (omnliia 


4,217 


9,058 


114.8 


210,433 


306,258 


45.5 


3,938 


-6.6 



Uirviiiixi 
Vu' Jersey 
Vett' York 
Pennsylvania 

(,real La. 



Plains 
lowi 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Son Hi IM'ola 

Southeast 
Mabam 

Florida 
lieorgja 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
tpniwsseo 
■ nia 
Urginia 



211,215 
39,469 



o,528 
1,311 



62,011 
96,890 
217,695 
129,844 



157.3 
145.5 
125.5 
143.6 



1,341,439 
2,102,000 
6,073,100 
2,974,092 



2,350,020 
4,745,380 
11,196,000 
5,932,400 



75.2 
125.8 
84.4 
99.5 



22,613 
41,695 
94,650 
56,454 



12,630 
10,260 
17,145 
20,159 
6,785 
2,74$ 
2,63* 



30,595 
27,564 
43,802 
50,374 
16,632 
7,200 
6,564 



142.2 
168.7 
167.1 
149.9 
145.1 
162.3 
148.9 



735.635 
494,734 
1,229,500 
945,852 
316,500 
133,300 
143.006 



1,636,128 
1,296,812 
2,361,000 
2,019,991 
686,242 
383,480 
310,300 



122.4 
162.1 
92.0 
113.6 
116.8 
187.7 
117.0 



13,302 
11,984 
19,914 
21,902 
7,231 
3,130 
2,854 
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11.9 
5.6 

-1.9 
5.9 



5.3 
16.8 
16.1 
8.6 
6.6 
1.4 
8.2 



50,839,605 



804,914 
243,693 
1,301,709 
165,217 
212,177 
116,059 



149,013 
133,156 

1,021,748 
2,063,209 
4,867,826 
2,448,870 



711,360 
563,831 
1,026,522 
878,257 
298,366 
166,730 
134,913 



-1.6 



-5.6 
7.4 

-8.0 
3.8 

-1.3 

-19.2 



-22.7 
-36.7 

-23.8 
-1.8 
-19.8 
-17.7 



Illinois 


57,812 


139,231 


140.8 


2,753,033 


5,632,049 


104.6 


60,535 


4.7 


2,448,717 


-11.0 


Indiana 


22,926 


55,303 


141.2 


1,146,179 


2,656,179 


131.7 


24,044 


4.9 


1,154,860 


0.8 


\li Chilian 


43,282 


100,668 


132.6 


2,761,000 


6,379,763 


131.1 


43,769 


1.1 


2,773,810 


0.5 


ftuo 


48,415 


116,364 


140.3 


2,366,555 


5,137,700 


117.1 


50,593 


4.5 


2,233,783 


-5.6 


It i scons in 


19,405 


50,022 


157.8 


1,133,767 


2,659,131 


134.5 


21,749 


12.1 


1,156,144 


2.0 



-3.3 
14.0 
16.5 
-7.1 
-5.7 
25.0 
-5.7 



12,117 


33,833 


179.2 


497,429 


1,163,000 


133.8 


14,710 


21.4 


505,652 


1.7 


6,596 


19,093 


189.5 


306,449 


974,092 


217.9 


8,301 


25.8 


423,518 


38.2 


33,345 


113,^3 


239.7 


1,445,033 


4,175,000 


188.9 


49,249 


47.7 


1,815,217 


25.6 


18,999 


53,648 


183.9 


870,134 


2,547,790 


192.7 


23,325 


23.4 


1,107,735 


27.3 


11,965 


32,494 


171.6 


521,987 


1,437,400 


175.4 


14,128 


18.1 


624,956 


19.7 


13,124 


43,985 


235.1 


809,027 


1,959,920 


142.3 


19,124 


45.7 


852,139 


5.3 


7,086 


19,8' 5 


180.5 


407,522 


991,333 


143.3 


8,642 


22.0 


431,014 


5.8 


20,065 


54,357 


169.2 


1,031,354 


3,021,180 


192.9 


23,633 


17.B 


1,313,556 


27.4 


9,488 


27,123 


154.2 


537,445 


1,367,898 


154.5 


11,793 


24.3 


594,738 


10.7 


14,981 


41,156 


174.7 


694,350 


1,810,231 


160.7 


17,894 


19.4 


787,057 


13.3 


21,112 


60,422 


186.2 


1,110,011 


2,662,600 


139.9 


26,270 


24.4 


1,157,653 


4.3 


6,428 


17,249 


168.3 


336,003 


930,797 


177.0 


7,500 


16.7 


404,694 


20.4 



Percentage 
Change in 
telwl Personal Mai 

Halm: [neons (1972 m School School 

Personal foilnrs) Pjpendi lures ftpendilure 
tm mi incw JVrcmUi* 1 School rr ( >.7if ii ture.s Percentage Incaw in .Wjtwted in Percentage 

!; ' ;: '•' WJ l}m P' l- g '2 ~ JC' Change 1972 Dollars 1982 follow immian Change 



Soolhwst 





8,609 


29,180 


238.9 


475,820 


1,450,000 


204.7 


12,687 


47.4 


630,435 


32.5 


Vl4' ll'Tli'O 


3,373 


12,230 


215.8 


259,487 


935,200 


260.4 


5,317 


37.3 


406,609 


56.7 




10,024 


34,233 


241.5 


487,400 


1,690,901 


246.9 


14,884 


40.5 


735,174 


50.8 


IV f] s 


iU 1110 


111 KCl 


ICO L 


2,524,761 


7,752,534 


207.1 


75,417 


60.7 


3,370,667 


33.5 
























(oi'/niii'j 


10,998 


35,853 


226.0 


637,816 


1,643,730 


157.7 


15,588 


iii - 


714,655 


12.0 


llfjfildfhi 


2,981 


8,938 


199.8 


149,620 


445,650 


197.9 


3,686 


30.4 


193,761 


29.5 


2,943 


7,810 


165.4 


163,417 


454,552 


178.2 


3,396 


15.4 


197,631 


20.9 


(lull 
llYrfliMj/ 


°,232 


13,566 


220.6 


275,458 


903,573 


228.0 


5,899 


39.4 


392,858 


42.6 


1,524 


6,005 


294.0 


92,229 


433,000 


369.5 


2,611 


71.3 


188,261 


104.1 


Far Uv.sf 






















Uilt/or/iin 


104,191 


310,097 


197.6 


6,104,621 


10,041,363 


64.5 


134,825 


29.4 


4,365,810 


-28.5 




2,815 


10,348 


267.6 


145,600 


409,128 


181.0 


4,499 


59.8 


177,882 


22.2 




9,541 


27,523 


188.5 


485,750 


1,645,070 


238.7 


21,474 


37.7 


1,043,911 


21,8 




15,598 


49,390 


216.6 


857,417 


2,400,995 


180.0 


21,474 


37,7 


1,043,911 


21.6 




1,726 


6,655 


285,6 


165,333 


602,174 


264.2 


2,893 


67.6 


261,815 


58.4 




4,178 


11,530 


176.0 


216,282 • 


509,746 


135.7 


5,013 


20.0 


221,629 


24,7 



SOJHCE: Computed fran selected data in the U.S. Department of Camera, Regional Econanic Measurement Division, "State Personal Inccre, 1929-81: Revised 
Estimates," Survey of Current Business , (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, August 1982), p. 53; U.S. Department of Conmerce, Bureau of 
Econanic Analysis, Camera News , Report BEA #83-21, (Washington: U.S. Department of Camera, May 1983), Table 3; The National Education 
Association, Estimates of School Statistics : 1973-74, (Washington: National Education Assort- ■ im, E stimates of School Statistics: 1982-83 , 
{Washington: National Education Associati ~ 1983) , p. 39. 
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THMK )3. States that had the greatest increases in total public school 

ttxpenditaies with their change in personal income: fron 1972 to 1982 



Percentage Change 

..MuhLL£.-Svl\QO I .kJUWlKl i tU£.C s Personal Lm ^JUli 

Stat*' Current iM.^ar Current Dollars Real IX)H 





369, 




104, 


.1 


294, 


.0 


71. 


, 3 


Alaska 


264, 


_ 2 


58. 


,4 


285. 


, 6 


67. 


,6 


Vu \iex ico 


260, 


.4 


56. 


.7 


215. 


,8 


37. 


, 3 


( Ai (l/irfFn 


246. 


.9 


50. 


.3 


241, 


.5 


48. 


.5 




2J8, 


, 7 


47. 


,2 


188. 


, 5 


25. 


,4 


O'fah 


228. 


.0 


42. 


6 


22C. 


.6 


39. 


,4 


Arkansas 


217. 


.9 


38. 


2 


189. 


5 


25. 


,8 


/Vxds 


207. 


.1 


33. 


,5 


269. 


6 


60. 


,7 


\r i zona 


204. 


.1 


32. 


5 


238. 


,9 


47. 


.4 



saJRQ-:: Computed from selected data in The National Education Association, 

Esti mates of School Statistics: 1973-74 , (Washington: National Education 
Association, 1974) , p. 34; The National Education Association, Estimates of 
School Statistics; 1982-83 , (Washington: National Education Association, 
January 1983), p. 39; the U.S. Department of Commerce, Regional Economic 
Measurement Division, "State Personal Income, 1929-81: Revised Estimates," 
Survey of Current Business , (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
August 1982), p. 53; and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, Commerce News , Report BEA #83-21, (Washington: U.S. Department 
of Commerce, May 1983), Table 3. 

decade—from $96,528,000,000 in 1972 to an adjusted $94,650,000,000 in 1982. New 
York's total population decreased by 3.8 percent in the decade. 

However, it should be noted that New York was below only Alaska in 
spending per pupil in its public elementary and secondary schools in 1982-83, and it 
ranked fifth in per-capita inccme in 1982. 

Per - Pupil Expenditures S tate b y Stat e 

Probably the best simple indicator of a state's effort to support education is how 
much is spent on each pupil (Table 34). Per pupil expenditure in average daily 
attendance is computed by comparing total current expenditures with total number 
of pupils in average daily attendance (A~ A) for the school year. The ADA formula 
is about 92 percent of fall enrollment across the country. 

The per-pupil expenditure in 1082-83 was estimated at $2,917, up 18 
percent in current dollars over the 1972-73 figure of $1,035. In adjusted 1972-73 
dollars, the average per-pupil expenditure increased 22.5 percent from 1972-73 to 
1982-83, whereas the average adjusted per-capita income increased 6.5 percent 
over the same period. 
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F, 34. Rstiaated en t sh, 

daily atten Ln * La, 

ranked by state: '2-73 . 



' ^nentary and seconds 
in real (1972) do. 



&dtx\~*\s per pqpii 
i w. Lh percentayt 



lotai 1982-83 



lot a I 197: 



Percentage 
Oxange 



1982-83 
crrou/i t i n 
72^73 do I lars 



Percentage 
cftarje i n rea I 
(1972) do I lam 



L. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

r 

6, 
7. 

r 

s. 

LO. 
LI. 
L2. 
LJ. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
L7. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 



25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
30. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 



-\laska 

Sew York 

Sew Jersey 

De i aware 

Hhixie I .stand 

hi strict of i'olttntua 

Connec t i cut 

VJi chiqan 

( )mqon 

Afar \land 

WVcrni ng 

\\'\ scons I n 

Permsyl van ia 

Hawa i i 

III i no i s 

Mi nnesota 

Iowa 

Kansas 

North Dakota 

Florida 

Colorado 

Montana 

Mas sachuse t t s 

Ve mx>n t 

50 States and D.C\ 

New* Mexico 
Washington 
(Jhio 

(Jklahoina 

Vi rg inia 
North Carol ina 
Indiana 
Ma i ne 
Se bra ska 
Ar i zona 
Mi ssour i 
Loui s iana 
Ca I i forn i a 
\H>st Virginia 
South Dakota 
(Georgia 
Sew H&rpsh i re 
Nevada 
Texas 
Kentucky 
Utah 

rennessee 
tdaho 
Arkansas 
Miss i ss i ppi 
Sou th Caroli na 
Aiabarrti 



$6,620 


$1,576 


320.0 


$2,878 


82.6 


4,302 


1,649 


L60.9 


1,870 


13 .4 


4, L90 


1,292 


224.3 


1,822 


41.0 


4,008 


1,255 


219.4 


1,743 


38.9 


3,792 


1,L84 


220.3 


1,649 


39.3 


J , /D / 


If 353 


178.4 


1,639 


21. L 


3,746 


1,241 


201.9 


1,629 


31.3 


3 , 648 


1 , 159 


2L4. 8 


1,586 


36.8 


3,643 


L,0L5 


258.9 


1,584 


56 . 1 


3,486 


L, L88 


193.4 


1,516 


27. 6 


3,467 


1,075 


222. 5 


1,507 


40 2 


3,42L 


L, L34 


20 L. 7 


1,487 


31 . L 


3,290 


1,L65 


182.4 


1,430 


99 1 


3,213 


1,071 


200.0 


1,397 


30 . 4 


3,201 


1,121 


185. 5 


1,392 


24 . 2 


3,157 


1,160 


172.2 


1,373 


18 . 4 


3,147 


1,057 


197.7 


1, 368 


9Q A 


3,094 


933 


231.6 


1, 345 


44 . 2 


3,055 


851 


259.0 


1,328 


56 . 1 


3,009 


941 


219.8 


1 , 308 


J3 . U 


2,986 


l,0 r 


198. 0 


1, 298 


9Q R 


2,98L 




216. 1 


1,296 


17 A 
J / . V 


2,958 


l,ir 


168.4 


1,286 


1 fi 7 


2,940 


1,28* 


128.1 


1,278 


-0 . 9 


2,917 


1,035 


181.8 


1,268 


99 ^ 


2,904 


856 


239.3 


1,263 


47 . 5 


2,887 


933 


191.2 


1,255 


34 . 5 


2,807 


954 


194.2 


1,220 


27 9 


2,792 


768 


263. 5 


1,214 


JO . X 


2,740 


941 


191.2 


1, 191 


26. 6 


2,680 


814 


229. 2 


1, 165 


41 l 


2,672 


879 


204.0 


1, 162 


19 9 


2,651 


844 


214.1 


1,152 


36.5 


2,605 


889 


193.0 


1,133 


27.4 


2,603 


973 


167.5 


1,132 


16.3 


2,587 


888 


191.3 


1,125 


26.7 


2,529 


928 


172.5 


1,100 


18.5 


2,490 


1,050 


137.1 


1,083 


3.1 


2,480 


811 


205.8 


1,078 


32.9 


2,386 


834 


186.1 


1,037 


24.3 


2,369 


802 


195.4 


1,030 


28.4 


2,341 


881 


165.7 


1,018 


15.6 


2,311 


959 


141.0 


1,005 


4.8 


2,299 


840 


173.7 


1,000 


19.0 


2,193 


700 


213.3 


953 


36.1 


2,128 


761 


179.6 


925 


21.6 


2,124 


741 


186.6 


923 


24.6 


2,110 


•'55 


200.0 


917 


21.5 


2,093 


658 


218.0 


910 


38.3 


2,076 


6b6 


198.3 


903 


29.7 


2,016 


799 


152.3 


877 


9.8 


1,546 


599 


158.1 


672 


12.2 



SOJTCE; Canputed from selected data in The National Education Association, Estimates o£ School S tatistics; 

1973-74, (Washington: National Education Association, 1974), p. 34? and Estimates of SchcoT ~ 

Statistics; 1982-83^ (Washington: National Education Association, January 1983) , p. 39. 
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Two-thirds of the states actually increasea ti, 4 i ndilur^ per nupil in 
:ie p i; i' mtional average of 132 percent. Alaska led with an 

increase of 320. pei f rom $1,576 in 1972-73 t '6,620 in 

1982-83. In adjusted 1972 dollars, Alaska's per-pupil expenditure in 
percent in the past decade. The next highest state was New York at $4,320 in 
1982-83 up almost 1 61 percent in current dollars and 13.4 percent in real (1972) 
dollars over 1972-73. New Jersey followed at $4,190, up 224 percent in current 
dollars and 41.0 percent in real dollars above 1972-73. Delaware had the fourth 
highest ($4,008—219 percent higher in current dollars and 38.9 percent higher in 
real dollars from a decade earlier). 

Alabama spent less per-pupil ($1,546) than any other state. However, 
Alabama increased its expenditures per pupil by almost 168 percent in the past ten 
years (still less than the national average of 182 percent) and devoted more of its 
total public elementary and secondary school expenditures tc teacher salaries than 
any other state. 

In real (1972) dollars, only one state, Vermont, showed a decrease in per- 
pupil expenditures, with almost a 1 percent drop (from $1,289 in 1972-73 to $1,278 
in 1982-83). 

Nearly one-third of the 50 states increased their per-pupil expenditures in 
real t^rms by more than a third of the 1972-73 amount. 

Per-C aj) ita _In_cq me_ State by J? tate 

Eicrht of the ten states that had the highest per-capita incomes in 1982 also ranked 
in the top 10 a decade earlier (Table 35). Alaska had the highest per-capita income 
in the nation in 1982 and the third highest in 1972, Connecticut was second in 1982 
and 1972. California rose to fourth last year from ninth in 1972. New York was 
fifth in 1982 and fourth in 1972. Wyoming made the greatest leap, up from 23rd in 
1972 to eighth in 1982. Texas went from 33rd in 1972 to 16th in 1982. Seventeen 
states overall had a per-capita income in 1982 above the national average of 
$11,056. 

Per-capita income increased by more than the national average of 145 

62 
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TABU? VS. FVi capita inorme in current and real (197 2) dollars with percentage chances, ranked by state: 
1972 and 1982 
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$6,609 


25. 1 


"J 




1 J , 687 




■j , 464 






5,951 


8.9 


] m 




13,027 


1 4 


5, 380 






664 


5. 3 


4. 


( a I i ff>nx i <i 


12,543 


7 


5,062 


9 




'53 


7 . " 




vu \<>rk 


12, 328 




5,260 


4 




. ->o 




6 . 


Wiryland 


12,194 


10 


4,953 


10 


146. 2 


c , 302 


7 . u 




I i I uvn <, 


12,162 


11 


5,135 


7 


136.8 


5,288 


3.0 


n 

n . 


1 V > f M 1 1 1 f | ( y 


11 , 970 


5 


4, 395 


23 


172. 4 


5 , 204 


18.4 


9 . 


^ '1 ( i Si ' f f » 


11,921 


28 


4,946 


11 


141 .0 


5,183 


4.8 


1 n 
Li). 


/A' i <]VtYI ft' 


1 1 , 796 


1 9 


5, 143 


6 


129.4 


5, 129 


-0.2 


i I . 


Colo rado 


1 1 ,776 


1 5 


4,574 


1 3 


157. 5 


5,120 


11.9 


1 2 . 


\«* vcidtj 


11,748 


17 


5, 148 


5 


128.2 


5,108 


-0.8 


1 3 . 


lltis/l ( H(/ f O/l 


11,635 


8 


4,525 


15 


157. 1 


5,059 


11.8 


14 . 


/ /(J W* 1 ! i 


11 ,602 


4 


5,107 


8 


127. 1 


5,043 


-1.3 


1 5 . 




1 1 ,448 


35 


4,549 


14 


151 . 7 


4,977 


9.4 


1 6 . 


/ I'XU.N 


1 1 , 352 


25 


3,991 


33 


184 .4 


4,936 


23.7 


1 7 . 


»J 1 1 (1 It T > ) 1 1 1 


11 ,082 


1 3 


4,434 


19 


149. 9 


4,818 


8.7 




1 *t } l f i J ^* f . * t . • 

l Tl i I ,S I j f i > v, 


11 ,056 




4,515 




144. 9 


4,807 


6.5 


1 0 

1 o . 


Mi ell i j;':; i 


il ,052 


6 


4,796 


12 


130. 4 


4,805 


0.2 


19 . 


V { r</ ni i ii 


1 1 ,003 


3 1 


4, 373 


24 


151 . 6 


4,784 


9.4 


20 . 


/Vn/i.s v / win i (] 


10,943 


16 


4,478 


17 


144.4 


4,758 


6.3 


2 1 . 


/■ i o r i i/n 


10,875 


32 


4,434 


19 


145. 3 


4,728 


6.6 


2 2 . 


• jii i (j 


10,78 3 


21 


4,505 


16 


. 39 . 4 


4,688 


3.6 


2 3 . 


f Jkl aharti 


10,776 


36 


3,772 


39 


185.7 


4,685 


24.2 


24 . 


So r tli tkik(}la 


10,746 


34 


4,351 


25 


147.0 


4,672 


7.4 


25 . 


/uifxit* / ,s uimu 


10,730 


9 


4,429 


21 


142.3 


4,665 


5.3 


26 . 




10,710 


48 


4,258 


30 


151. 5 


4,657 


9.4 


27 . 


Jovvri 


10,532 


30 


4,415 


22 


138.6 


4,579 


3.7 


28 . 


VV l 5 COM.S i tl 


10,497 


18 


4,314 


28 


143. 3 


4,564 


5.8 


29 . 


Se bra ska 


10,489 


43 


4,469 


18 


134.7 


4,560 


2.0 


30 . 


Or i* (jon 


10,392 


12 


4,346 


26 


139. 1 


4,518 


4.0 


] 1 . 


.•\r i jfj/ui 


10,201 


29 


4,285 


29 


138. 1 


4,435 


3.5 


32 . 


\f i st Jii r i 


10,175 


40 


4,241 


31 


139.9 


4,424 


4.3 


33 . 


/ r it i i <if hi 


10, 109 


23 


4,329 


27 


133.5 


4,395 


1.5 


34 . 


Lou t s t ami 


10,083 


27 


3,489 


47 


189.0 


4,384 


25.7 


35. 


Aifjri f (inn 


9,750 


26 


4,092 


32 


138.3 


4,239 


3.6 


36 . 


C*eo ny j a 


9,514 


42 


3,931 


35 


142.0 


4,137 


5.2 


37 . 


Sof i f /l / Vi j f n 


9 , 506 


4 / 


3 , 893 


37 


144 . 2 


4, 133 


6.2 


38. 


IV muni 


9,446 


49 


3,947 


34 


139. 3 


4,107 


4.1 


39. 


/riafio 


9,259 


39 


3,906 


36 


137.0 


4,026 


3.1 


40. 


\ta i mi* 


9,033 


46 


3,707 


41 


143.7 


3,927 


5.9 


41. 


Sorth Carol i nn 


9,032 


38 


3,789 


38 


138.4 


3,927 


3.6 


42. 


New \fc\r i co 


8,997 


20 


3,593 


43 


150.4 


3,912 


8.9 


43. 




8,861 


33 


3,586 


44 


147.1 


3,853 


7.4 


44. 


VVv.st Viri/imV: 


8,856 


44 


3,577 


45 


147.6 


3,850 


7.6 


45. 


/Y*MMi*vsi»<> 


3,849 


41 


3,664 


42 


141.5 


3,847 


5.0 


46. 


in ah 


8,733 


24 


3,370 


40 


P4.1 


3,797 


1.8 


47. 


\latxim 


8,581 


37 


3,423 


48 


150.7 


3,731 


9.0 


48. 


South Cart) I i na 


8,468 


45 


3,490 


46 


142.6 


3,682 


5.5 


49. 


Arkansas 


8,332 


50 


3,268 


49 


155.0 


3,623 


10.9 


50. 


\t l s s J .s .s t pp I 


7,792 


51 


3,071 


50 


153.7 


3,388 


10.3 



SOJRCE: Coiputed tram selected data in the U.S. Department of Comer ce, Regional Economic teasurement 
Division, "State Personal Income, 1929-81: Revised Estimates," Survey o£ Current Business , 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, August 1982), p. 57; and U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Economic Analysis, Commerce News , Report BEA #83-21, (Washington: U.S. Department of 
Commerce, May 1983), Table 1. 
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percent in 20 states. However, seven of those 20 states still racked among the 
bottom ten in per-capita income for 1982. 

In real purchasing power (1972) dollars, Louisiana had the greatest increase 
in per-capita income (from $3,489 in 1972 to $4,384 in 1982—25.7 percent). Alaska 
followed with a 25.1 percent increase in adjusted 1972 dollars, trailed by Oklahoma, 
24.2 i rcent; and Texas, 23.7 percent. All four states benefitted from being oil- 
rich in the past decade. 

With the exception of North Carolina, the ten state? in 1982 with the lowest 
per-capita incomes also were among the bottom ten in V/ . North Carolina was 
41st in 1982 and 38th in 1972. Louisiana rose from 47th in 1972 to 34th in 1982. 

In real dollars, per-capita income decreased slightly in three states from 
1972 to 1982: Hawaii from $5,107 in 1972 to $5,043 in 1982 (down 1.3 percent); 
Nevada from $5,148 to $5,108 (down 0.8 percent); and Delaware from $5,143 to 
$5,129 (down 0.2 percent). 

P e r 7 Pug 1 1 JS ^ end i t yr e s_ a_s_ Pe r c e ntag e_ o f_ Per -Cap it a In c ome 

Per-pupil expenditures as a percentage of per-capita income varied in 1982-83 from 
a high of 43.6 percent in Alaska to a low of 18.0 percent in Alabama (Table 36). 
The state with the second highest proportion of per-capita income relative to per- 
pupil expenditure was Rhode Island, 35.3 percent; followed by Oregon, 35.1 percent; 
New York, 34.9 percent, and Delaware 34.0 percent. 

States other than Alabama having the smallest per-pupil expenditure as a 
percentage of per-capita income in 1982-83 included Nevada, 19.7 percent; 
California 19.9 percent; and Texas, 20.3 percent. 

To t_a l__Pe r s o n a 1_ Income Per Pupil in ADA 

Another way to assess a stated available funds for education is to look at total 
personal income per pupil in average daily attendance. Total personal income in a 
state, divided by the total number of students in average daily attendence, should 
provide the amount available for school expenditures if all the state's personal 
income were spent on the students in public elementary and secondary schools — 
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36. Per capita income, per pupil expenditures ai*J per pi^il expenditures as percentage of per capita 
incoae ranked by state, with percentage changes: 1972-73 and 1982-83 



Per Pupil Expenditures 
Expend i tures Per Pupii as Percentage of 

Per Cap i ta I n et try m An\ _ _ Per Capita ltwatw 

l - iS - M7J iVsf-Sl """ IU7X-73 1982 (ranked) 
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$1,576 43.6 29.8 

1, 184 35.3 26.7 

U015 35.1 23.4 

1,649 34.9 31.3 

1,255 34.0 24.4 

1.159 33.0 na 
1,134 32.6 24.8 

856 32.3 23.8 

1,292 32.2 24.0 

1,289 31.1 32.7 

943 30.6 23.0 

1.165 30.1 26.0 

1,057 29.9 22.7 

814 29.7 21.5 

844 29.3 22.8 

1,075 29.0 24.5 

1,188 28.6 24.0 

1.160 28.5 24.9 
851 28.4 19.0 
311 28.0 22.7 
941 27.7 21.2 

1,071 27.7 21.0 

1,241 27.4 22.7 

933 27.0 19.4 

696 26.6 22.7 

879 26.4 19.2 

1,035 26.4 22.9 



1,353 26.3 23.9 

1,121 26.3 20.2 

954 26.0 19.7 

973 25.5 22.7 

768 25.9 20.4 

888 25.4 19.8 
1,002 25.4 21.9 

834 25.1 20.5 

658 25.1 20.1 

928 25.1 26.6 

802 24.9 20.4 

941 24.9 21.5 

1,102 24.8 22.3 

889 24.8 19.0 
933 24.8 20.6 
700 24.7 19.5 
761 24.4 20.4 
741 24.0 20.2 
799 23.8 20.7 
755 22.8 19.3 
881 21.9 20.7 
840 20.3 21.0 

1,050 19.9 20.7 

959 19.7 18.6 

599 18.0 17.5 



SOURCE: Computed tram selected data in the U.S. Department of Commerce, Regional Economic Measurement 
Division, "State Personal Income, 1929-81: Revised Estimates," Surrey of Current Business , 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, August 1982), p. 57? U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Economic Analysis, Conmerce News, Report BEA #83-21, (Washington: U.S. Department of 
Commerce, May 1983), Table 1? The National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics ? 
1973-74 , (Washington: National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics : 1982-83 , 
(Washington: National Education Association, January 1983) , p. 39. 
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certainly not realistic, but generally a reliable indicator of how much money is 
available. 

The Distrirt of Columbia towers above all other jurisdictions in this 
figuring. The District of Columbia's personal income per pupil in average daily 
attendance for 1982 was $116,859, which is Z50 percent higher than a decade 
earlier. District of Columbia enrollment in public elementary and secondary 
schools also dropped more than for any state in the decade. 

Among the 50 states, Connecticut, at $92,833, ranked highest in total 
personal income per pupil in average daily attendance, followed by New York, 
$90,819' Florida, $89,695; Delaware, $89,638; and New Jersey, $89,405. 



Pub l ie E leme ntar y_an^ jecoiidarj^ Scho ol R evenue Receipts 

Total revenue receipts for public elementary and secondary education in the United 
States in 1982-83 came to an estimated $116.3 billion— almost 122 percent higher 
than a decade earlier, and $600 million less than total school expenditures in 1982- 
83. An additional $4 billion in non-revenue receipts— the amount received by local 
education agencies from the sale of bonds and real property and equipment, plus 
loans and proceeds from insurance adjustments—brought total receipts to $120.3 
billion in 1982-83. 

Revenue receipts for public elementary and secondary education for 1982- 
83, in adjusted 1972 dollars, totaled $50.6 billion. Compared to actual revenues in 
1972-73 of $52.4 billion, revenue receipts decreased in purchasing power in 1982-83 
by 3.6 percent, compared to a 1.6 percent decline in school expenditures in real 
dollars over the same period. 

States that had the greatest increases in school revenue receipts during the 
past decade also showed, for the most part, the greatest boosts in personal income 
and school expenditures. Oklahoma actually increased school expenditures above 
revenue receipts over the past decade, although its 1982-83 school revenue receipts 
of $1,722,358,000 exceeded estimated expenditures of $1,690,901,000. States which 
increased revenue receipts the most in the last decade were: Wyoming, 286.8 
percent; Alaska, 285.7 percent; Texas, 231.1 percent; Utah, 220.3 percent; New 
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TABT.K *7. Personal income per pupil in ADA in 1972 and 1982 with percentage change, ranked 
tjy state's 1982 position 
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SOURCE : Computed from selected data in the U.S. Department of Commerce, Regional Economic 
Measurement Division, state Personal Income, 1929-81: Revised Estimates," Survey 
of Current Business , (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, August 1982) , 
p. 53; The National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics; 1973-74 

(Washington: National Education Association, 1974), p. 26; U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Commerce New s, Report BEA #83-21, 

(Washington: U.S. Department of Commerce, May 1983), Table 3; and The National 
Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics: 1982-83 , (Washington: 
National Education Association, January 1983) , p. 32^ 
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TABI.K J8. Tot.il revenue receipts for public elementary and secondary schools and percentage 
change, by state: 1972-1973 and 1982-83 
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SOURCE: Selected data from The National Education Association, Estimates of School 

Statistics: 1973-74 , (Washington: National Education Association, 1974), p. 32; 
and Estimates of School Statistics: 1982-83 , (Washington: National Education 
Association, January 1983) , p. JT'. 
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Mexico, 204.5 percent; Arkansas, 201.9 percent: Arizona, 193.9 percent; Oregon, 
198.4 percent; Oklahoma, 123.0 percent. 

In real (1972) dollars, several states had a substantial decrease in revenue 
receipts for public elementary and secondary schools in the past ten years. 

Sources o£ JJ:P_Y^ n ue J[o^ PubUc_ Elemjejntary and Secondary Schools 

Financing public education in this country varies greatly from state to state and it 
changes constantly within the states. One of the most dramatic changes in the past 
decade has to do with the sources of revenue for public education —the shift away 
from local sources to the states. All but eight states recorded j decrease in local 
share of education costs and an increase in state share in tne past der.ade (Table 
39). 

The trend is reflected in the national averages. In 1972-73, states 
contributed 40.6 percent of public elementary and secondary school revenue 
receipts. Local and "other" sources came up with 51.5 percent, and the federal 
government, 7.9 percent. In 1982-83, the proportion of total revenue receipts for 
public elementary and secondary education from states had increased to 50.3 
percent. From local sources, it had decreased to 42.3 percent. The federal share 
dropped to 7.4 percent in 1982-83. 

States showing the most dramatic shifts in source of public school revenue 
between 1972-73 and 1982-83 were California, Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota and Washington. 

In California the local share of public school education revenue went from 
58.6 percent in 1972-73 to 8.9 percent in 1982-83, and the state share rose from' 
34.0 percent to 85.8 percent, while the federal share decreased from 7.4 percent to 
5.3 percent. Idaho's state share jumped from 39.4 percent to 62.6 percent for the 
decade, while the local share decreased from 48.5 percent to 30.4 percent and the 
federal share from 12.1 percent to 6.9 percent. 

Oklahoma's state share increased from 42.9 percent to 60.2 the last decade; 
the local contribution fell from 47.3 percent to 29.5 percent; and the federal 
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TAJU 19. EVrtyntage of elementary and :xx3ondary ischool revenue receipts by source, by state: 1972-73 
and 1982-8} 
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contribution stayed about the same — 10.3 percent, compared with 9.8 percent in 
1972-73. 

Twenty-three states picked up more than half of i.,e cost of public 
elementary and secondary education in their states last year, compared to 14 in 
1972-73 (Table 40). 

Five states actually contributed more than three-fourths of the costs of 
public elementary and secondary education in their states in 1982-83: Hawaii, 89.8 
percent; California, 85.8 percent; Alaska, 78.3 percent; New Mexico, 77.8 percent; 
and Washington, 75.2 percent. 

Federal^ Share ^o^f^b Hc_ j^-^fjlggj ^IJLJ^ e ^ on^ar y Ej^jcaj j on 

There is great variation in the federal share of public elementary and secondary 
school revenue from state to state— from a high of 23.0 percent in Mississippi to a 
low of 3.5 percent in New Jersey. Southern states got the greatest share of federal 
funds both in 1972-73 and in 1982-83 Southern states also rank among the lowest 
in per-pupil expenditures and per-capita income. However, significant gains have 
been made in the South in raising per-pupil expenditures in the past decade. Per- 
capita income in most Southern states also is on the rise. 

Salaries of Teachers C ompa red With Salarie s of other Ern ployees. 

According to the National Education Association, the average starting salary of a 
public elementary or secondary school teacher with a bachelor's degree was $12,769 
in 1981-82.^ It was almost $3,500 less than the starting salary of the next lowest 
profssional— $16,200 for a college graduate in business administration. The highest 
beginning salary for a person with a bachelor's degree that year was $20,364— in 
computer sciences. A beginning teacher's salary also showed the smallest gain 
since 1973-74, except for accountants, having increased by only 65.4 percent, 
whereas the average beginning salary of every other professional, except beginning 
accountants, had gone up by more than 75 percent in the ten years (Table 41). 

The gap between the salary of a teacher and that of other white-collar 
professionals widens considerably the longer a teacher is in the profession. A 
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TAitfi-: 40. Strife?;; ranker! by sources of revenue receipts — 
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TA.Ht.fc: 41. Averse starting salaries of public school teachers compared with starting salaries in 
private industry: 1873-74, 1980-81, and 1981-82 
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TABLE 42. Average annual earnings of full-time city employees and average salaries of 
public school teachers, by state: 1974, 1980, and 1981 
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t-acher starting out at $13,000 per year might be making $25,000 after fifteen 
years, whereas an accountant starting at $16,000 could easily be getting $50,000 to 
$60,000 aft^r fifteen years. 27 

Even though classroom teachers would seem to make far less than 
accountants, computer scientists, engineers, and economists, they compare very 
well with federal, state, and city employees. The average teacher salary in 1981 
was above that of 14 of 22 categories of city employees. The only municipal 
occupations that paid better than teaching were: health officials, policemen, 
firemen, water transport and terminal employees, and people working in the 
corrections, local utilities, electric power, and transportation fields. 

Tea iers in every state make moie, on the average, than employees of a 
state or local government employee (Table 43). The average salary of a state or 
local government employee in 19S1-82 was $17,568, compared to $19,142 for a 
classroom teacher. The average teacher salary also was higher than that of state 
arid local government employees in 1971— $9,705 teachers compared to $8,760 for 
state and local government employees. However, the average increase in salaries 
for state and local government workers from 1971 to 1981 was slightly higher than 
for teachers— 100.5 percent, compared to teachers' 97.2 percent increase over the 
decade. 
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Who is Going into the Profession 



All the data abjut who currently is going into the teaching profession are grim. 
Not only are far fewer persons choosing teaching as a career, but the academic 
caliber of those who are is decreasing. 

The reasons for the decline in quantity and quality of those electing to 
become classroom teachers are not hard to understand: low pay, poor working 
conditions, little opportunity for upward mobility within the profession, and lack of 
status in the society. 

In addition, enrollments of students in elementary and secondary schools 
have been declining because of a drop in birth rates in the United States in the 
1960s and most of the 1970s, reducing the demand for teachers. However, due to a 
baby bcomlet in the late 1970s, an upturn in enrollments is forecast for pre-primary 
and elementary schools in the mid-1980s and for secondary schools in the late 
1 990s. ^ If current projections of people intending to go into teaching holds up, the 
country will experience a shortage of elementary teachers by the mid-1980s, just as 
the late 1970s bumper crop of babies is starting school. 

Adding to this dilemma of teacher undersupply is the need for more qualified 
teachers to meet demands of a more rigorous curriculum called for by such reports 
as that of the National Commission on Excellence in Education. 

At present, the outlook is not good for getting more and better qualified 

teachers to meet the new demands. Less than 5 percent of full-time college 

freshmen chose elementary or secondary school teaching as a probable career in 

?o 

1982, compared to 19 percent in 1970. 
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TAIU.K 44. Total percent of first-time fall-time freshmen 

indicatinq elementary or secondary school teaching as 
pcobable career occupation: Fall 1970 to 1982 
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* Specialist teaching included as a separate option in anly the 
1973 survey. Inclusion of 3.9 percent responding that 
specialist teacher was probable career occupation would have 
increased total response to 12.7 percent. 



SOURCE: The National Center for Education Statistics, Tho 
Conditio;, of Education: 1983 , (Washington: uTsT 
Government Printing Office, 1983)* P* 218. 



Data from the National Center for Education Statistics' National 
Longitudinal Study of 1972 and its High Sch ool and Beyond study in 1980 showed 
that 1Z percent of the college-bound seniors said they intended to major in 
education in college in 1972 (Table 44). In 1980, only 7 percent ciiose education as 
^in intended college major. Women comprised 75 percent of those signalling intent 
to major in education in both years. However, the number of female collegebound 
seniors declaring education as an intended college major dropped from 19 percent in 
1972 to 10 percent in 1980. 30 

These data axe substantiated by the fact that fewer than 5 percent of the 
high school seniors who took the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) in 1982 said they 
intended to major in education at college — down 50 percent since 1973, 3 * 
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Due to enrollment declines at elementary and secondary schools and 

contraction of class size to a manageable level, the demand for new teachers 

3 2 

nationwide has been decreasing for about ten years. The demand for secondary 
teachers w.ll continue to decline throughout the 1980s because the population 14 to 
17 years of age will continue to decline throughout this period, reducing secondary 
school enrollments. liowever, secondary school enrollments are expected to 
increase again in the mid-1990s, when the children of the baby boomlet of the late 
1970s reach high school age. 

Projections by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) indicate 
that the demand for additional teachers will exceed the supply of new teacher 
graduates in the years 1983 through 1987. by 8,000 in 1983, by 4,000 in 1984, by 
28,000 i 1 985, by 31,000 in 1986, and by 15,000 in 1987. 33 

Student enrollment is not the only variable affecting demand for teachers. 
In addition, efforts to keep student-teacher ratios down and replace teachers who 
leave tJ. ' profession contribute to the demand. NCES projects increases in 
elementary school enrollments from 1986 to 1990 and foresees student-teacher 
ratios improving only slightly. Also, it expects a constant turnover rate of existing 
teachers (6 percent per year), with 197,000 additional teachers hired per year from 
1986 to 1990. This represents an expected increase from 134,000 additional teacher 

34 

hirings for each year from 1981 to 1985. 

Likewise, it is projected that the supply of graduating teachers will average 
a httle over 200,000 per year during that period. However, if the percentage of 
new teacher graduates who enter the teaching profession resembles the number in 

1980, then the annual supply of new teachers will average only about 160,000 per 

35 

year, and thus a sizeable across-the-board shortage could evolve. 

Projections in terms of supply and demand are difficult, however, for a 
number of reasons. On the income side of the ledger, for example, there are many 
unemployed licensed teachers, a reserve pool from which school systems might 
draw. On the deficit side, many currently employed teachers indicate they would 
leave teaching now for any good opportunities elsewhere. Thus, it is difficult to 
project with a great deal of precision whether there will be a shortage in the 
teaching force in the immediate years ahead, and if so, to what extent. 
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I'here never has boon, is not now, and probably never will be an across-the- 
board demand for teaehers. But there has been, is, and will be a demand for 
teachers in certain regions ot the country, in specific content areas and different 
grade levels. 1 

The demand for teachers throughout the 1980s and 1990s will shift as the 
number of students enrolled in American schools changes by grade level, region of 
the country, and ethnic background. 

Demand for teachers in the 1980s will be heaviest in grades K-8. Secondary 
and undergraduate school enrollments are projected to decline throughout the 1980s 
and most of the 1990s. 

Co 1 lege E n r o_l lm ent T re nd s 

Who is graduating now from institutions of higher education and going into the 
teaching profession is of critical importance. Overall, the number of college-age 
people in the country is expected to decline throughout this decade. However, the 
number of students enrolled in college is expected to continue to rise. The 
percentage of the population 18 to 24 years of age who enrolled in college increased 
from 26.1 percent in 1963 to 41.8 percent in 1981, with a slight percentage dip 
occurring during the recession of the ).ate 1970s. 

Recent surveys show that the number of persons 35 years of age and over 
enrolled in college rose by 36.8 percent between 1974 and 1979 (Table 45). College 
students between 25 and 34 years of age increased by 21.5 percent from 1974 to 
1979. 37 

Also, more women, blacks and members of other minorities are going to 
institutions of higher education than ever before. 

Degre e s_C on Jfe r r e d_m Educa tion 

The total number of bachelor's degrees conferred in education has steadily 
decreased from 194,229 in 1973 to 108,309 in 1981. Education degrees represented 
21.0 percent of all bachelor's degrees conferred in 1972. Education dropped to 11.6 
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TAHI.E 4 C >. Tc enrollment in institutions of higher education 
cc* red with population aged 18-24, United States: 
Fal 1 : 563 to Fal 1 1981 
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SOURCE: Selected data from The National Center for Education 

Statistics, The D i q e s t of Education: 1982 , 

(Washington: National Center for Education Statistics, 
1982) , p. 92. 
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Earned degrees ccnf erred in all discipline divisions and in education, level and sex of recipient: 
and 1980-81 



1970-71 
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J.47/ 32,107 6,403 19.9 27,530 5,045 18.3 4,577 1,358 29.7 
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SOinCE: Selected data from The National Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of Education: 1983 , 
(Washington: National Center for Education Statistics, 1982), p. 184. 
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percert of all bachelor's d egrees awarded in 1980. Degrees in education went to 
36.1 percent of all females awarded bachelor's degrees in 1971. In 1981, women 
receiving bachelors degrees in education represented only 17.5 percent of all 
women awarded bachelor's degrees. Seventy-four percent of those receiving a 
bachelor's degree in education, however, were women. 

From 1971 to 1976, the number of master's degrees conferred in education 
steadily increased (Table 46). Fewer persons chose education as a career in the last 
decade. Professionals already in education have gone on to get master's degrees, 
which are now a requirment in many states for teacher certification. Some 
teachers in K-12 classrooms are earning doctorates and leaving their current 
positions for opportunities in institutions of higher education or other professions 
where there is more money to be earned. 

The percentage of masters degrees in education awarded to women 
increased from 57 percent in 1972 to 70 percent in 19£0. Likewise, the percentage 
of doctorates in education awarded to women increased from 24 percent in 1972 to 
44 percent in 1980. These data suggest the likelihood that women are staying in 
education as a profession longer than men, and many women are leaving elementary 
and secondary teaching to join the ranks of university piofessors and other higher- 
paying professions. 

Of the 108,309 bachelors degrees awarded in 1981 in education, 38,524 (35.6 
percent) were in general elementary education, 2,973 (2.7 percent) in general 
secondary education, 4,807 (4.4 percent) in pre-elementar> education, 13,950 (12.9 
percent) in special education fields, and 19 5 095 (17.6 percent) in physical education. 

The number of degrees conferred in several education fields changed 
dramatically from 1971 to 1981. For example: The number of bachelor s degrees 
conferred in elementary education dropped from 90,432 to 38,524, for a decrease of 
57.4 percent. The number of degrees conferred in mathematics education dropped 
64 percent— from 2,217 to 798. The number of degrees in science education 
decreased by one-third— from 891 to 597. Special education degrees rose from 
8,360 to 13,950, for a 66.9 percent increase (Table 47). 
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TABIJ^ 47. Earned bachelor *s degrees conferred in education, by level and 
specialty: academic year 1970-71 and 1980-81 
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SOURCE: Selected data from The National Center for Education Statistics, 
The Condition of Education: 1 981. (Washington: National Center 
for Education Statistics, 1982)T~P- 188. 
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Women m_ Education and_ 0 ther Fields 

Historically, women have carried the teaching force and continue to do so. Women 
still constitute almost three-fourths of college majors in education. Females 
represent 72 percent of those newly qualified to teach and 77 percent of new 
teachers in 1980. However, more women generally are going to college, and the 
best and brightest of them are getting degrees in fields other than teaching, as 
women in record numbers choose professions that offer academic challenge, money, 
and prestige. In 1980, 30. Z percent of law degrees were awarded to women, 
compared to 3.Z percent in 1965, and 23.4 percent of new debtors were women, 
compared to 6.5 percent 15 years earlier, while 8.8 percent of the engineering 
degrees were awarded to women (Tables 48 and 49). 

Women now constitute 52 percent of undergraduate enrollment. During 
1960-1980, the percentage of college students who were males dropped from 65.5 
percent to 49.7 percent, while the percentage of college enrollees who were women 
increased from 34.5 percent to 50.6 percent. 

In addition to concerns of status and prestige, sheer economic necessity is 
driving women into higher paying professions. More than one in seven families (9.1 
million) are headed by women, a 65 percent increase since 1970. A teaching salary 
of $17,000 cannot support a household, many find. 
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TABLE 49. Degrees conferred in selected professions: 1960 to 1980 
(First Professional Degrees for Medicine, Dentistry, Law) 
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TARIJ-: r >0. Elementary and axxxxiary teaching status of recent bachelor's degree recipients newly 
qualified to teach, by field of teacher preparation: February 1978 and May 1981 
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Data for the following fields are included in the "other" category because their sample numbers 
are too small to present them individually: biological science, foreign language, health, home 
economics {nonoccupational), reading, physical science, bilingual education, and English as a 
second language. 

b Data from the following fields are included in the "other" category because their sample number 
are too small to present them individually: foreign language, physical science., bilingual 
education, English as a second language, and gifted and talented. 

NOTE: Data exclude bachelor's recipients from U.S. Service Schools. Also do not include deceased 
graduates and graduates living at foreign addresses at the time of the survey. 



SCURCE: The National Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of Educa t ion: 1983 , 
(Washington: National Center for Education Statistics, 1982), p. 190". 
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> SI. RrcenL baohelor'r, recipients newly qualified to teach in 1979-8Q who were not teaching 
full -time In May 198 1, by whether or not they applied to teach and current labor force 



status;: May 1981 
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Not all persons who get a degree in education become teachers. The annual supply 
of new teacher graduates decreased from 314,000 in 1971 to 132,000 in 19S1. As a 
percentage of bachelor f s degrees, new teacher graduates dropped from 37 percent 
to 1Z percent over the same period.^ 

Between 1971 and 1981, bachelors degrees in education decreased by 39 
percent. The largest education field, general elementary education, declined by 57 
percent. 

And not all graduates qualified to teach apply for teaching positions. In 
1979, of those newly qualified to team, 23 percent did not apply for a teaching 
position. In 1981, this figure was 15 percent. 3 ^ Ninety percen: of those who did 
not apply said simply that they did not want to teacn. Ten percent said teaching 
jobs were too hard to get, or they just didn't bother to apply. Of the 85 percent 
who did apply in 1981 for a teaching job, 20 percent wound up not teaching in the 
year following graduation (Table 50). 
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TABTjB 52. Scholastic aptitude tei:t ( 3 AT) scorer, of col leqe-N Hind seniors takinq 
the SAT t by state: 1972 and 1982 
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Of chobe qualified but not teaching in the Spring of 1981, the largest 
proportion, 38 percent, were employed in managerial or other professional 
occupations (Table 51). Only 7.1 percent were unemployed. 

A c ad e m i c_ Calibe r _o J_Eclu c ation Majors 

Not only are fewer persons choosing teaching, but the caliber of those entering the 
teaching profession is low and continues to decline significantly. Data on intended 
education majors from th ; National Center for Education Statistics' Natioual 
Longitudinal Stud^ of 1972 and the High School and Beyond Study of 1980, shewed 
that college aspirants who intended to major in education scored lower on 
standardized vocabulary, reading, and niathematic achievement tests than other 
college bound seniors. The prospective education majors also averaged lower high 
school grades and fewer courses in science and mathematics than students intending 
other majors. 

Scholastic Aptitude Test scores in 1982 show that students embarking upon 
the study of education as a profession are less academically able than their 
collegiate colleagues. Future education majors had test scores well below those of 
entering students in the arts, the biological sciences, business, commerce and 
communications, physical sciences, and social sciences. The :> \T scores of 
education majors were superior only to those of home economics, ethnic studies, 
and trade and vocational college-bound high school seniors. These low test scores 
effectively illustrate that the teaching profession, on the whole, is not attracting 
the better minds in American society. ^ 

In 1973, high school seniors intending to major in education in college scored 
27 points below the national ave age on the verbal portion of the SAT and 32 points 
below on the mathematics portion. By 1982, the gap between the average scores of 
college-bound education majors and the national averages had widened to 32 points 
on the verbal portion and 48 points on the mathematics portion of the SAT. 

Average SAT scores across the nation declined steadily from 1973 with a 
slight upturn in 1982. However, SAT scores rose in the last decade in five states 
and the District of Columbia — and most of them in the South. Average SAT scores 
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TARLK S3. Profile of col 1 cqo-bound acniors who toofc the SAT , by state: 198?. 
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TABLE 54, Comparison of average SAT scores of college bound seniors 

in each state with those of college bound seniors intending 
to major in education: 1982 
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rose over the last ten years in Alabama, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Tennessee, and the District of Columbia (Table 52). 

There is some reluctance to overplay SAT results—and with good reason. In 
some states, a very small proportion of high school seniors take the SAT, and 
usually it is the very brightest who do. Generally, the greater the percentage of a 
state's seniors who take the SAT, the lower that state's scores (TabJe 53). 

However, there is one important conclusion to be drawn from an analysis of 
SAT scores of intended education majors in each state and that state's average SAT 
scores: without exception in all 50 states, regardless of what percentage of the 
state's high school graduates took the SAT, the scores of those intending to major in 
education tail considerably below a state's average SAT scores (Table 54). 

The widest gap was in Mississippi, followed by West Virginia and then Iowa. 
The combined verbal and mathematics average of those intending to major in 
education in Mississippi was 810 in 1982. That is 178 points below Mississippi's 
average of 988. The combined SAT score of high school seniors intending to major 
in education in West Virginia fell 160 points below West Virginia's state average of 
968. Iowa's intended education majors scored 137 points below the state's average 
of 1088, the highest combined 1982 SAT score in the nation. 

South Carolina had the smallest gap between the average SAT score of its 
seniors intending to major in education and the average SAT score of all of its 
seniors who toe he tesl in 1982. But South Carolina's combined verbal and 
mathematics averse SAT score was 790, which was 103 points below the national 
average of 893. The average score of its intended education majors was 50 points 
lower, 740, the lowest combined SAT score in the nation for high school seniors 
intending to major in education. 
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CHAPTER VI 



Teacher Education and Certification 



Professional standards that apply to teacher education programs and the rules and 
regulations that govern certification decisions determine in large part the quality 
of beginning teachers in the United States. The quality of this teaching force 
clearly has been declining. t 



A 

i 
4 



Teacher Testing 

A recent movement to develop and use tests as some part of the certification 
and or teacher education process will have a major impaction the quality of 
America's teaching force/ In 1970, 21 states reported some use of proficiency 
examinations in the ce/tification process. Several states reported use of the 
Modern Language Association (MLA) Examination for language teachers and/cr as a 
substitute for require-f courses. The National Teacher Examination (NTE) used in 

f 4 

some states was criticized in several cities, and at least one state* has declared a 

* 41 < 

moratorium on its i*se. 

In 1983, however, states are moving to institute tests at sAh a rapid rate 
that it is almo.t impossible to report the data before another ate has decided to 
require a tear* as part of the certification requirements. Thpse tfists are taking 
several forms. Eight states are now testing the prospective teacher? >asic skills as 
a prerequisite for entering the teacher education program — Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico, and South Carolina. These 
states are either developing their own basic skills tests or are using the Educational 
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TABLE 55. Competency tests required for prospective teacher 
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Testing Service (ETS) PreProfossional Skills Test of Reading, Writing and 
Mathematics (Table 55). 

Many states are now also requiring teachers to achieve a passing score on a 
conten* area test. Georgia, for example, requires teachers to pass a criterion- 
referenced test in their teaching fields, e.g., English, biology, elementary 
education. 

Pedagogical examinations are also being required in some states. Florida 
had developed its own examination which includes a section on pedagogy. Also, the 
National Teachers Examination has been revised and a new Core Battery went into 
effect in 1982. That test consists of: 1) the Test of Communication Skills- 
reading, writing (including a sample), and listening; 2) the Test of General 
Knowledge— literature and fine arts, mathematics, science, and social studies: and 
3) the Test of Professional Knowledge. It is very possible that as the Core Battery 
becomes better known it will be widely adopted. Validation studies are now 
underway in several states. 

Some states are now assessing the performance of beginning teachers as part 
of the certification or contract renewal process. Three spates— Georgia, Oklahoma, 
and Florida— are presently using performance tests for certification purposes. Two 
other states, South Carolina and Arizona, field tested performance instruments 
during 1982-83. In addition, Virginia, Connecticut, and Kentucky are actively 
moving towards the development and use of performance tests. Presently 18 states 
are using tests for certification purposes, and 11 are considering their own. Only 23 
states indicated no interest. The total is more than 50 because some states that 
are already using tests are also considering the development and use of another 
test. 

The development and use of tests is already having a impact upon the 
qualifications of those persons wishing to become teachers, particularly upon 
minority populations. Several years ago, Florida established a minimum score on 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and/or the American College Test (ACT) for the 
admittance of students to a teacher education program. The- scores 835 and 17 
respectively represent a minimum score at the 40th percentile. This has resulted in 
an overall reduction of 25 percent in the number of students entering teacher 
education programs and a reduction of approximately 90 percent in the number of 
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minority candidates. The mean SAT score for students indicating that they wish to 
become teachers in 1982 was 813 twenty-two points below the minimum score to be 
admitted to a Florida teacher education program. 

Florida has instituted another program that should have an impact upon the 
quality of the teaching force. According to legislation, any college or university 
must hav at least 80 percent of its teacher education students pass the Florida 
Certification Examination or it will lose its approved program status. The results 
from the first year of this testing program have now been analyzed. Fifteen 
percent of the approved programs in Florida will be discontinued in 1983-84 because 
of the test scores of prospective teachers. 

When Georgia instituted its content examinations, the highest passing rate 
(92 percent) was achieved by students who had majored in early childhood education 
programs. Since the test only included items that a teacher would be expected to 
know and teach to students up to the third grade, the data could be interpreted to 
mean that 8 percent of the graduating seniors in early childhood education 
programs were unable to pass an examination that covered content no more 
demanding than the content expected of a third grader. 

These examples support the proposition that many of the lowest achieving 
students will be eliminated from competing for teaching positions. The testing 
movement now underway appears to have the potential for improving the quality of 
America's teaching force if only by raising the standard for the lowest acceptable 
candidates. 

But these testing programs are not without problems. The most important 
impact clearly will be on minority populations. Already several projects are 
underway to improve the scores of minority candidates. 

Lib eral Arts Graduates^ 

Another developing state policy may have an immediate impact on the teaching 
population. Several states have instituted policies allowing liberal arts graduates to 
begir? teaching careers without any teacher preparation courses. While these people 
will be required to meet the state standards following their employment, they will 
be completing their first year of teaching without any formal preparation for these 
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responsibilities. Advocates of this policy assume that certification policies have 
prevented qualified candidates from entering teaching careers. They also believe 
that teaching shortages in some areas such as math and science will be reduced if 
certification requirements are eliminated. It is too early to determine whether 
these policies will have the intented impact, but they do raise several related 
issues. If persons who have had no preparation as teachers are successful, will 
policy makers conclude that formal preparation programs are not needed, leading to 
the reduction or elimination of formal teacher education programs and possibly 
even state certification offices? 

Output Standards 

Tied to the development of teacher tests is a shift to "output standards for teacher 
education programs. " During its last two national meetings, the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification has discussed 
the development and use of output standards. Such an approach would place a 
greater emphasis on examining the graduates of the teacher education programs 
and less emphasis on examining the context and content of the program. In Florida 
and in Michigan new standards are being considered which place a greater emphasis 
on output measures. 

The Florida program now being discussed would operate as follows: "The 
standard for approval of a teacher education program in Florida would be the 
successful completion of Florida f s Beginning Teacher Program by 100 percent of the 
program's graduates." The Florida Beginning Teacher Program requires each school 
district to assist and assess the performance of the beginning teacher in relation to 
the 24 required Florida competencies. 

An approved program will be discontinued when it is "determined through the 
review process that the performance of graduates is directly related to significant 
inadequacies in the teacher education program." 

The development of output standards will be based largely upon test data 
now being collected on graduates of approved programs. The development and use 
of tests as an essential part of the process used to certify teachers is clearly the 
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Subject matter and special program organizations, for example, the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics and the Council for Exceptional Children. 

Working on state approval process 



SOURCE: Compiled by Feistrizer Publications, Washington, D.C. 
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. important development in the past thirteen years in the procedures used to 
certify teachers. 

Teac her Cer t ification 

Professional school personnel in public elementary and secondary schools in every 
state are required by law or regulation to hold certificates issued by the designated 
legal authority (usually the state department or board of education) (Table 56). 
Three states— Minnesota, California, and Oregon — have separate state level 

A 1 

commissions for teacher standards. States exercise their authority over the 

certification of teachers by either approving collegiate programs of preparation or 

by reviewing the credentials of individual candidates to see that specific 

certification regulations are met. Forty-nine states do both. Only Mississippi does 

44 

not approve programs. 

Since the majority of teachers in the United States have graduated from 
approved programs, the standards used to approve teacher education programs are 
of more significance than the individual certification requirements. States use one 
or more of the following standards to evaluat ^acher education programs: 

o National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 

o National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification 

o Regional Accrediting Association 

o Specialty Organizations 

o State Guides/Standards 

o State Law 

National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education; The National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) has been accrediting programs in 
teacher education for approximately 30 years. Originally established by a coalition 
representing the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE), 
the National Education Association (NEA), and the chief state school officers, 
NCATE was designed to protect the integrity of teacher education through peer 
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assessment and self-regulation. While a minority of institutions (40 percent) belong 
to NC ATE, a majority of the larger institutions are members. They represent about 
80 percent of the candidates who become teachers. In the past few years NCATE 
has been reorganized and has taken ? more vigorous role in declaring itself to be 
the "standard bearer" for the profession. 

NCATE has established two levels of standards: basic for entry level 
programs and advanced for graduate or postbacraiaureate programs. The standards 
are organized into six broad categories. "Institutions are to determine objectives, 
decide who the students will be or describe who the, are, collect appropriate 
faculty and physical resources to support the program, and evaluate the results in a 
systematic fashion. In addition, the entire enterprise must be under the control of 
a 'designated 1 unit of the faculty." 45 The major difference between NCATE and the 
state approval standards is that NCATE is voluntary while the state standards are 
mandatory. 

^tiqnaj_Asso^ and Certifica tion : 

The National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification 
(NASDTEC) Standards have been developed over the past 21 years. Beginning with 
the United States Office of Education Circular No. 351, Proposed Minimum 
^tanjards for ,Stat^j\jjjroyal of Teacher Prepari ng Institu tions, the standards have 
been revised approximately every two years. Because the standards have been 
developed by state education personnel with responsibilities for teacher education 
and certification, the NASDTEC standards have been widely used in state approved 
program procedures. Twenty-six states have reported they use the NASDTEC 
standards in whole or in part. The standards address the organization and 
administration of teacher education, curriculum principles and standards for basic 
and advanced programs, innovative and experimental programs, and standards for 
approving competency-based or performance-based programs. 

State Standards: State standards vary widely. In most cases, the state standards 
reflect the specificity in the individual certification regulations as well as features 
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of the NC.-iTE and NASDTEC' standards. Examples of state standards follow: 

California: The Institution of Higher Education (1HE) must assure that 
programs address Z7 competencies specified by th- Commission. The IHE must also 
assure commitment of the chief administrator of the institution and involvement of 
practitioners in the certification area and members ot the public in program 
development. IHEs must conduct graduate follow-up studies to be used in program 
revision, specify procedures to be used for evaluating candidates prior to 
certification, and conduct needs analyses in nearby school districts at least every 
four years. 

Illinois: The state board has an elaborate set of program approval standards 
which, while granting maximum policymaking authority to IHEs, assure that the 
institutions have policies on a variety of issues often not mentioned in program 
approval in other states. For example, the IHE must document the need for the 
program, analyzing the available supply of teachers in the subject matter field and 
grade leve 1 , and demonstrate that the program is planned to develop capacities 
identified as important needs assessments of Illinois' public schools. 

^t_ers^te_Ce_rtjfj^ Eight states report that 65 percent of their beginning 

teachers came through approved programs within the states; 31 percent of their 



TABLE 57. Beginning teachers from selected state's awn approved programs and 
from out of state: 1982 
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!>-V ( inni: teachers cam.' hwm out i.f stat^. Ii this sample is representative d the 
rest of the country, approxii- tely two-thirds of the country's beginning teachers 
come from in-state approved programs, with the majority. of the remaining teachers 
coming from out or state, many of whom completed approved programs in other 
states { Table 57). These statistics vary widely from state to rtatc. Almost all 
beginning teachers in iiawaii come from approved programs within the state while 
only one-sixth of the beginning teachers in North Dakota come through North 
Dakota's state approved programs. 

The ease with which tenc l :ers can move from state to state has been 
facilitated by the Interstate Certification Project which is now administered by 
NASD TEC. Under the ICF agreements, a late enters into contractual agreements 

with other states. A recent su: vey revealed that 30 states now have some form of 

- i 47 
reciprocity with other states. 



Individual certification requirements vary from state to state (Tables 58 and 59). 
All srtates now require a bachelor s degree in order to get a license to teach. As 
recently as 1970 that was rot the case. Only one state, Connecticut, requires more 
than a bachelor's degree in order to get a beginning teaching certificate at both the 
elementary and secondary levels. Seven states reported requiring at k\ * a 2.5 
grade point average in general education, the field of teaching specialty, and in 
pedagogy in order to be certified to teach. They are Connecticut, Hawaii, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Montana, New Jersey, and Nord Dakota. 

Student Teach ing 

Thirteen states report requiring at least one semester of student teaching for 
elementary and secondary prospective teachers (Tables 60 and 61). Most student 
teachers have only one placement, with only three states reporting two placements 
for both elementary and secondary student teachers. States vary considerably in 
the length of time required for the student teaching experience— from five weeks in 
M issouri to fifteen weeks in Delaware. A student generally has one placement in 
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hi* or her specialty and very littlt? exposure to students from varied socioeconomic 
levels or bilingual or multicultural populations. 

Cert if ic at i on Pro c ess 

The policies that govern the certification process from state to state vary as much 
as the certification requirements (Table 62). 

Forty-one states base their determination of who is certified to teach on 
whether or not the prospective teacher has a degree from a teacher preparation 
program previously approved by the state. Only four of the 45 states reporting— 
Hawaii, Missouri, Nevada, and Oklahoma— do not use the approved program 
approach in granting beginning teacher certificates. 

Alabama and Oklahoma require passage of a state examination amd North 
Carolina requires passage of the National Teacher Examination (NTE) of their in- 
state graduates. California, Nebraska, and Wyoming require passage of a state 
examination and Louisiana and North Carolina require passage of the NTE of their 
out-of-state prospective teachers. 

Seventeen states issue a permanent teaching certificate to beginning 
teachers. They are California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Most states renew teaching certificates after five years. However, 
Louisiana and Pennsylvania renew the certificates of their teacher, after three 
years. Five states— Delaware, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, and Tenness' — report 
waiting ten years before a teacher comes up for certification renewal. 

Twenty-one states require graduate credits before they will renew a 
teacher's certificate. Ten of these states also require in-service education hours. 
Four— California, Idaho, Illinois, and Ohio— require only that a fee be paid in order 
to renew a license to teach. 

Certificat ion in Field of Tea c hing 

Nearly 94 percent of newly graduated full-time elementary and secondary school 
102 
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& r >8. Rpquirementr, for initial teaching certificate: elementary, by state: 198) 
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TABLK 60. Prart ic.:i:n: student teach inq — elementary, by state: 1983 
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AJ i s sour i 
Alon tana 
Se bra s ka 
Se vfidd 

So w f lamps hi r e 
Sew Jersey 
Se w Mex i c o 
Sew York 
So " t h Co r o t ma 
Sorth Dakota 
Oh i o 

(Jk I (i horrid 
Oregon 

Penns v / vnn i a 
lihode' Island 
South La ro t i na 
Sout h Da ko t a 
Te n n e s s e e 
Texas 
Utah 
Ve rmon t 
V i r g i n i a 
IV (i sh i ngt on 
West V i r a i n i a 
\\ i scon s i n 
Wyomi nq 



10 



15 

i-i ; 



R-l 2 
6-9 



10 

6 
b 

8-12 



8-12 
8-12 



8-12 
6-9 
8-12 

6 

e 

8 
8 



6 - 1 2 s h 



300 ch 



180 ch 



120 ch 



l 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 



1 

1-2 

1 

1 

1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 + 
1 

1 

1 + 



X X 
X 



sh = semester hours 
cn = clock hours 



Some liberal arts institutions still require only part of a semester 



SOURCE: National Education Association Standards a nd r t i f ica t i on Bodies, 1983 
p. 40 
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TABLE 61. Practicum: student teach i no nee ^ry, by state: 



1983 



Lotus ' M 



r>pe of Student reaching 













sr 










r 






























E 


























Cj 




























M 






CI 




o y 


P- 


















^, <3\ 



























A i a bama 

A i a s ka 

■\ r i z on a 

A rkatxs a s 

Ca I i fori] i a 

Co i or ado 

Conn e c t i cut 

l)i> I nuii re 

F tori da 

Coo r .] i a 

//awa i i 

Id a ho 

Illinois 

I nd i ana 

I owa 

K a n n a s 

Ken t uc ky 

Lou i s i a na 

Ma i ne 

Ma ry land 

Via .s s achus e t t s 

M i ch i gan 

\l inne s o t a 

Mi s s i s $ i pp i 

M t s ,s our i 

Mon t a na 

So bra ska 

.Nevada 

New Hamps h i re 
New J erse y 
Se w Alex i co 
New York 
Nor th Caro i i n a 
North Dakota 
Oh i o 

Ok I ah oma 
Oregon 
Penns y I van i a 
Rhode I s / and 
Son th Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texa s 
Utah 
Ve rrnon t 
'Vi rginia 
Wa sh ington 
West Vi rg inia 
Wi scons i n 
Wyotni ng 



10 



15 
8-12 



8-12 
6-9 



8 

12 



5-12 

10 

6 
5 

3-12 
9 



1-12 
3-12 



8-12 
6-9 
8-12 

6 

6 

8 



6-12sh 



300 -h 



180 ch 



120 ch 



1 



1 

1-2 

1 

1 

1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 + 
1 

1 

1 + 



X 

X X 



X X 
X 



sh = semester hoars 
ch = clock hours 

a Some liberal arts institutions still require only part of a semester 



SOURCE: 



National 
1983, p. 



Educat ion 
41 



Association, Standards and Certification Bodies, 
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teachers were certified to teach in some field in 198 1. Seventy-eight percent were 
qualified to teach in the field currently assigned in 1981, 48 compared to 69 percent 
in 1961. 49 

Teachers in public elementary schools are more likely to be qualified to 
teach in their principal assignments than are teachers in secondary schools. About 
90 percent of new teacher graduates in preprimary or elementary schools were 
qualified to teach in their principal assignments in 1981, compared to 74 percent in 
public secondary schools and 68 percent teaching in combined elementary/ 
secondary schools. ^ 

New teachers in public schools are more likely to be certified to teach in 

their assigned field than those in private schools. Eighty-two percent of new 

teacher graduates in public schools were qualified to teach in the field they were 

assigned, compared to 70 percent in private religiously affiliated schools and 53 

percent in non-reiigiously affiliated schools. Among new teachers in private non- 

religiously affiliated schools in May 1981, 23 percent lacked state certification to 
51 

teach any field. 
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TABLE 62. Oertif ication process, by state: 1983 



Af)pro\ed 
Prog ram 
Approach 



lt\-State Graduates 



Out-of-state Graduates 



State 



lee 



AlabafTo 


X 


X 




Alaska 


X 


X 




Ar i zona 


X 


X 




Arkansas * 








Cal i fornia 


X 


X 




Co I o rado 


Y 
A 




Y 
A 


Coruwct i cut 


X 




Y 
A 


l>elawiare 


X 


X 




Florida 


X 




Y 
A 


Georgia 


Y 
A 






llawa i i 




x 




Idaho 


x 




x 


1 1 lino is 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 




I nd i ana 


Y 
A 




Y 
A 


iovid 


X 




X 


Kansas 


X 


X 




Kentucky 


X 


X 




Louisiana 


X 






Maine 


X 


X 




Maryland 


Y 

A 


Y 
A 




Massachuset ts 


Y 
A 




x 


Michigat\ 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 




Minnesota 


X 




X 


Mississippi 


X 


X 




Missouri 




x e 


X 


Montana 


X 


X 




Nebraska 


X 


X 


X 


Nevada 




X 




New Harp shi re * 








New Jersey 


X 


X 




New Mexico 


X 


X 


X 


New York 


X 


X 




North Carol ina 


X 






North Do* »ta 


X 


X 




Ohio 


X 


X 


X 


Oklahoma 




X X 


X 


Oregon 


X 


X 




Pennsylvania 


X 


X 




Rhode Island * 








South Carol ina * 








South Dakota 


X 


X 




Tennessee 


X 




X 


Texas 


X 


X 




Utah 


X 




X 


Vermont 


X 


X 




Virginia 


X 




X 


Wbshington 


X 




X 


totest Virginia * 








Wi scons in 


X 


X 




Wyoming 


X 




X 


* Elates did not respond to survey. 





X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



SOURCE: National Education Association, Standards and Certification Bodies , 1983 p. 46 



$10 
$30 

$io a 

$40 
$15 
$15 

$12 



$20 

$20 

$ 5 

$15 

$13 

None 

None 

None 

$10 

$10 

None 

$35 

None 

$20 
$25 
$30 

$20 

$10 
$20 
$ 5 
$ 2 

$25^ 
$15 



$10 
$ 2 
$17 
$10 
$10 

$15 

$30 
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Alternative I'emunent Renewal Fifth Year Required 

Routes Cert if- Requirements to Continue Teaching 

ij tea ft' Time A I lowed 

/ ssued to Acqui re 



£ X 
X C X 



8 X X $10 

5 X 

6 X $5 

5 X $40 

5 X $15 



10 

5 
7 



1-1 0 1 



$10 



5 X $20 

1 X $ 4 

X $ 5 10 yrs 10 yrs 

1C X $15 



X X 5 X $13 



10 X None 
3 X° None 3 yrs 3 yrs 

5 X None 

10 X X X Xd $10 10 yrs 10 yrs 

5 $35 
5 XX None 



5-7 X X $25 

x X $10 

5-10 XXX 8 yrs 8 yrs 

5 X $15 

5 X $ 5 

X $ 2 

5 X 

3-5 XXX $25 6 yrs 

3 X x h $15 3 yrs 3 yrs 

5 X $ 5 

10 X X None 



$15 7 yrs 7 yrs 

$30 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Myths abound in the public perception of education in the United States today. 
Even classroom teachers and other professional educators may harbor assumptions 
that prove totally false when checked against the realities of available, if 
sometimes hidden, data. One persistent, overriding danger is that we may place 
altogetner too much faith in the concept of "national averages," for example. In 
truth, variations are so great among and even within the states that generalizations 
based on nationwide averages must be made with built-in caveats. 

At least eight fundamental points jump out in any state-by-state analysis of 
the condition of classroom teaching in the nation: 

o Teachers' salaries differ widely from state to state 

and are down in relation to the totals spent on each 

student. 

o Teachers' salaries not only start out low but fail to 
grow commensurate with salaries received by other 
professionals. 

o We have more teachers even though there are fewer 
pupils. 

o Demand for teachers is starting to exceed supply and 

is expected to grow, 
o The caliber of new teachers is low and is getting 

worse. 

o The percentage of certified teachers in public schools 
is far greater than in private schools. 
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o Federal and state contributions to school funding 
show vast differences across the country. 

During the 1970s population shifts in the United States were dramatic, from 
the industrial Northeast and North Central regions to the "Sun Belt" South and Far 
West. Equally dramatic was the change in the nation's demography with the 
percentage of blacks increasing from 11.1 percent of the total population to almost 
12 percent, and the fastest growing minority, persons of Spanish origin, going from 
4.5 percent to 6.4 percent. Whites, the overwhelming majority, actually declined 
from 87.4 percent to 83.2 percent. Reflecting these factors, school enrollments 
declined most in the industrial states and actually rose in some states in the South 
and West. Delaware lost nearly one-third of its public school students in the last 
decade while Utah added over 20 percent. All minorities, while representing 17 
percent of total population, comprised 26 percent of those of school age and 
accounted for almost half of school enrollment in several Southern and Western 
states. 

In a nation undergoing so much change so quickly, it was small wonder that 
paradoxes appeared. One example: While public elementary and secondary school 
enrollments dropped 14 percent from 1972-73 to 1982-83, the number of teachers 
rose 1.4 percent and the total instructional staff increased 2.4 percent. The 
average teacher— about 37 years old, with 12 years 1 experience and a master's 
degree, married and with two children, white, not politically active, teaching in a 
suburban school— was working a little longer (an estimated 46 hours in a 180-day 
year) than a blue-collar worker in industry and drawing a little less pay ($20,531 on 
the average nationally). Most of the 1,176,711 public elementary teachers are 
women— 981,262 to about 195,449 men, or five to one. Secondary schools show a 
relative balance, 474,148 women to 487,713 men. 

The nation's 62,000 elementary and 24,500 secondary schools are in slightly 
fewer than 16,000 school districts. A typical elementary school has about 500 
students, middle (or junior high) schools about 700, and senior high schools about 
1,200. An elementary teacher would average about 23 pupils, and a secondary 
teacher would mejt about five classes a day, or 121 students. 

Ill 
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In the wide swing between salaries, Alaska is dominant at $33,953 and 
Mississippi at the rear with $14,285. Almost two-thirds of the states (31) pay below 
the national average. Furthermore, teachers' salaries, as a percentage of total 
spent on public and elementary schools, are slipping— from 49 percent in 1972-73 to 
3 8 percent a decade later — even as the amount spent on each student increased by 
182 percent over the period: $2,917, compared to $1,035. 

Teachers' salaries at entry— $12,769 for a public elementary or secondary 
school beginner with a bachelor's degree — are almost $3,500 below starting pay for 
the aext lowest professional, $16,200 for a college graduate in business 
administration, and considerably less than for the highest for the holder of a 
bachelor's degree, $20,364 in computer sciences. The worst news, however, is how 
the gap widens as the year^ * by— about $25,000 after 15 years for the teacher, 
$40,000 to $50 ; 000 for, say, an accountant who started at $16,000. 

Despite a total U.S. population gain of 10.6 percent in the decade, 
enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools shrank 14 percent, from 
46,960,736 in 1972-73 to an estimated 39,505.691 in 1982-83. Some 4,961,755 are 
enrolled in private schools, almost all of them religiously affiliated. The decline in 
public school enrollments, mostly reflecting a lower birth rate, aid not reduce the 
teacher corps. Rather, because of other demands— such as to lower teacher-to- 
pupil ratios and provide more facilities for handicapped students— the number of 
teachers grew by 1.4 percent, from 2,108,846 in 1972-73 to 2,138,572 in 1982-83. 

Still, the demand continues to exceed the supply. According to the National 
Center for Education Statistics, the country will need 8,000 more teacher graduates 
in 1983 than it will get, 4,000 more next year, 28,000 the year after, 31,000 in 1986, 
and 15,000 in 1987. Less than 5 percent of high school seniors headed for college 
say they want to major in education, a 50 percent drop from 1973. The annual 
supply of new teacher graduates is down from 314,000 in 1971 to 132,000 in 1981. 
As a percentage of bachelors degrees, new teacher graduates fell from 37 percent 
in 1971 to 12 percent in 1981. 

Never before in the nation's history has the caliber of those entering the 
teaching profession been as low as it is today. Scores of high school seniors taking 
the 1982 Scholastic Aptitude Tests showed those choosing education as a major fell 
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well below those entering the arts, the biological sciences, business, commerce and 
communications, physical sciences, and social sciences. This was true Cor every 
state in the union. Teaching, clearly, is not attracting America's best minds. 

And yet, public school teachers seem held to a higher standard than those in 
private schools. More are certified to teach in the fields currently assigned them 
than ever before: 82 percent in public schools qualified to teach what they are 
teaching, compared to 70 percent in private, religiously affiliated schools, and 53 
percent in private, non-religiously affilated schools. Among new teachers in the 
latter, 23 percent lacked certification in any field. 

The great disparity among the 50 states and the District of Columbia was 
nowhere stronger than in the degree of support from outside the local 
jurisdictions. The federal government contributed 23 percent of the Mississippi 
budget for public elementary and secondary schools in 1982-83, for example, and 
only 3.5 percent in New Jersey. In Hawaii, the state's contribution was 90 
percent. In California, it was 86 percent. But in New Hampshire, the state gave 
only 9 percent, with the local jurisdiction putting up 89 percent (compared to 1 
percent in Hawaii). 
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SOURCES OF DATA 



While the basic data used for this report were obtained from many sources, the 
compilation and analyses are original. General population numbers were obtained 
from several documents published by the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, and Bureau of Economic Analysis. Public school enrollments, numbers 
of teachers, salaries of teachers, and expenditures and revenues were obtained from 
the National Education Association (because NEA has the most current data 
available). Private school enrollment data were obtained from the National 
Catholic Education Association and the National Center for Education Statistics. 
Personal income and per-capita income figures came from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis. The U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics provided salary data for professions other than teaching. Basic 
data concerning who is going into teaching and qualifications of new teacher 
graduates were obtained from the U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics and the National Education Association. The College 
Entrance Examination Board provided Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) data for each 
state. Teacher certification data were obtained from a survey we conducted among 
the states, the Council of Chief State School Officers and the National Education 
Association. 
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